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FOREWORD 

This  publication  is  intended  for  students  of  public-welfare  admin- 
istration who  wish  to  understand  the  development  of  State  welfare 
programs.  Several  States  were  studied,  and  the  report  for  each  State 
is  being  issued  separately. 

Material  changes  have  occurred  during  the  past  few  years  in  organ- 
ization and  services  in  Ohio,  but  the  present  program  has  developed 
from  past  experience.  Therefore,  it  seems  of  value  to  issue  for 
students  of  the  subject  this  report  of  the  development  of  State  services 
for  children.  The  picture  given  is  of  Ohio  in  February  1934,  at  the 
time  an  extended  field  visit  was  made  to  the  State,  and  it  should  not 
be  understood  to  represent  the  present  situation. 
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A Historical  Summary  of  State  Services  for 

Children  in  Ohio 


DESCRIPTION  OF  STATE 

Ohio  ranked  fourth  in  population  among  the  States  of  the  Union 
in  1930,  with  a population  of  6,646,697.  Great  variation  existed, 
however,  in  the  density  of  population  throughout  the  State,  with 
2,595  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  Cuyahoga  Count^q  which  includes 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  only  25  persons  to  the  square  mile  in 
Vinton  County.  The  average  density  for  the  whole  State  was  163 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  Eight  cities  in  the  State  had  populations 
of  more  than  100,000 — Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Columbus, 
Akron,  Dayton,  Youngstown,  and  Canton.  Several  of  these  cities 
had  an  enormous  growth  in  population  during  the  20  years  from  1910 
to  1930.  Akron,  for  instance,  jumped  from  69,067  to  255,040;  Cleve- 
land from  560,663  to  900,429;  and  Toledo  from  168,497  to  290,718. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  population  is  designated  as  urban,  al- 
though only  15  percent  is  reported  as  rural-farm.  In  spite  of  this 
large  proportion  of  urban  residents,  13  of  the  88  counties  in  the  State 
are  classified  as  rural.  The  population  is  predominantly  native 
white,  with  only  9.7  percent  foreign-born  and  4.7  percent  Negro. 

Ohio  has  from  its  early  days  held  an  important  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  life  of  the  Nation.  According  tolhe  latest  avail- 
able official  estimate  of  the  national  wealth,  the  State  ranked  fourth 
in  1922,  with  its  total  wealth  estimated  at  over  18  billion  dollars,  or 
$3,048  per  capita.  This  wealth  is  largely  derived  from  three  sources : 
agriculture,  mineral  products,  and  manufacturing.  In  1930  there 
were  219,296  farms  in  the  State,  covering  more  than  21  million  acres 
of  land.  The  farm  property  was  valued  at  $2,012,937,000.  In  1931 
the  State  ranked  sixth  in  the  value  of  its  crops  and  livestock 
($272,000,000).  In  the  same  year  the  value  of  its  mineral  products 
($130,928,000)  placed  the  State  sixth  in  this  respect.  However,  it 
was  the  extensive  development  of  manufacturing  that  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  rapid  growth  in  population  and  the  increased 
wealth  of  the  State.  In  1931  the  State  had  9,877  manufacturing 
establishments,  with  506,960  wage  earners  receiving  $593,025,000. 
The  value  of  manufactured  products  for  this  year  was  $3,116,016,000, 
which  placed  the  State  fourth  in  rank,  with  only  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Illinois  exceeding  it.^ 

As  a result  of  these  vast  manufacturing  activities  there  has  been 
through  the  years  a noticeable  shifting  from  agriculture  and  rural 
life  to  industry  and  urban  life,  which  was  possibly  more  pronounced 
than  in  most  States.  With  the  break-down  of  industry  during  the 
economic  depression  and  the  resulting  unemployment,  the  social 
problems  of  the  State  have  been  intensijfied  because  of  this  shift  from 
rural  to  urban  life. 


^ Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1934,  No.  56,  pp,  262,  542-544,  572,  660. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Washington,  1934. 
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STATE  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

At  the  time  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  on  February  19,  1803, 
there  were  only  16  other  States.  The  State  immediately  assumed  an 
important  position,  which  it  has  continued  to  hold  to  the  present  time. 
The  State  constitution  now  in  force  was  adopted  in  1851  and  is 
the  second  one  under  which  Ohio  has  been  governed.  The  Governor 
is  elected  for  a 2-year  term,  as  are  also  his  associate  officers — the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  the  secretary  of  State,  the  State  treasurer,  and  the 
attorney  general.  The  State  auditor  is  elected  for  4 years.  The 
superintendent  of  public  works  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
term  of  1 year,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 
appointed  for  a term  of  4 years.  The  legislature  meets  regularly  in 
January  of  the  odd-numbered  years.^ 

Ohio  completely  reorganized  its  State  government  in  1921.  The 
68  separate  governmental  administrative  agencies  of  the  State  were 
reduced  to  32,  which  were  assigned  to  the  following  eight  depart- 
ments : finance,  commerce,  highways,  and  public  works,^  agricul- 
ture, health,  industrial  relations,  education,  and  public  welfare.^ 

There  are  88  counties  in  the  State.  Fiscal  authority  is  vested  in  the 
board  of  county  commissioners,  an  elected  body  composed  of  three 
persons  who  serve  for  overlapping  terms  of  4 years.  Responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  charitable  and  correctional  activities  is  in  the 
process  of  changing.  In  1934  the  administration  of  blind  relief, 
relief  of  nonresident  poor,  soldiers’  burials,  care  of  the  tuberculous, 
and  the  general  management  of  the  county  home  were  vested  in 
county  commissioners.  The  juvenile  court  administered  mothers’ 
aid  in  addition  to  its  responsibilities  for  dependent,  delinquent,  and 
crippled  children.  The  soldiers’  relief  commission  administered 
soldiers’  relief,  and  the  board  of  the  children’s  home  managed  the 
children’s  home  and  directed  local  child-placement  work.  If  the 
county  maintains  a general  or  tuberculosis  hospital,  it  is  usually 
under  the  control  of  a separate  board.®  Townships  are  required  to 
provide  for  residents  living  outside  cities,  and  cities  are  responsible 
for  their  own  poor.  Township  and  city  provision  for  the  poor 
commonly  includes  the  care  of  dependents  in  their  own  homes,  med- 
ical and  surgical  treatment,  and  the  burial  of  indigents.® 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 

BOARD  OF  STATE  CHARITIES 

In  1867  ^ the  Ohio  Legislature  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 

board  of  State  charities  composed  of  five  persons  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  overlapping  terms  of  3 years.  This  board  was  to  inves- 
tigate the  whole  system  of  the  public  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions  of  the  State  and  to  recommend  such  changes  and  addi- 
tional provisions  as  were  deemed  necessary  for  their  economical  and 

2 Constitution  of  Ohio,  art.  Ill,  sec.  1 ; art.  VI,  sec.  4 ; art.  VIII,  sec.  12  ; General  Code 
1932,  sec.  35. 

® Separated  into  two  departments  in  1927  (Laws  of  1927,  p.  478). 

4 Laws  of  1921,  p.  105  (General  Code  1932,  sec.  154—3). 

® County  Welfare  Organization  in  Ohio,  p.  5.  Ohio  Institute,  Columbus,  1928. 

® md).,  p.  19. 

’ Laws  of  1867,  p.  257. 
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efficient  administration.  The  board  was  to  receive  only  actual  trav- 
eling expenses  incurred  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Before  funds 
were  made  available  in  1869  ^ for  emplo^^ment  of  a secretary,  the 
board  was  dependent  for  secretarial  work  upon  the  part-time  as- 
sistance of  the  chaplain  of  the  State  penitentiary.  This  board  was 
abolished  in  1872,®  but  in  1876  a board  with  similar  duties  was 
created. 

From  its  beginning  the  board  of  State  charities  was  concerned 
with  the  management  of  all  State  institutions  and  of  all  county  or 
municipal  institutions  caring  for  dependent,  delinquent,  and  physi- 
cally and  mentally  handicapped  persons.  State  institutions  were 
visited  annually  by  members  of  the  board,  and  fhe  secretary  inspected 
many  jails,  workhouses,  and  infirmaries  throughout  the  State.  In  its 
annual  reports  the  board  made  valuable  suggestions  as  to  desirable 
changes  in  the  welfare  program  of  the  State  and  published  statistics 
obtained  from  the  institutions  under  its  supervision.  The  board  was 
especially  concerned  about  the  lack  of  provision  for  dependent  chil- 
dren and,  therefore,  it  encouraged  the  development  of  county  chil- 
dren’s institutions.  At  times  this  interest  in  the  needs  of  children 
extended  to  visits  to  private  institutions  caring  for  children,  although 
the  board  was  given  no  responsibility  for  supervision  of  private 
charities. 

In  1898  the  need  for  State-wide  information  as  to  public  relief 
was  recognized,  and  the  board  was  authorized  to  obtain  information 
and  statistics  from  all  persons  responsible  for  administration  of 
public  funds  for  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  poor.  During  the  next 
15  years  legislation  was  enacted  giving  the  board  power  to  call  con- 
ferences of  officials  and  agencies  coiicerned  with  welfare  problems, 
to  visit  and  inspect  all  associations  receiving  children  committed  by 
the  juvenile  courts,  and  to  pass  upon  all  applications  for  incorpora- 
tion made  by  associations  organized  to  care  for  children.^^  Respon- 
sibility was  also  given  to  the  board  to  collect  from  persons  legally 
responsible  the  cost  of  support  of  persons  committed  to  State  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  epileptic.^^ 

The  year  1913  marks  the  most  significant  development  in  the  work 
of  the  board,  when  it  was  given  authority  to  accept  guardianship 
of  dependent  children  and  to  license  and  supervise  the  work  of  all 
agencies  and  institutions  caring  for  children.  A children’s  welfare 
department  was  established  at  this  time  to  carry  out  these  new 
responsibilities.^^  A commission  to  codify  and  revise  the  laws  of  Ohio 
relative  to  children,  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  1911,  was 
largely  responsible  for  this  enlarged  State  program  as  well  as  for  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  statutes  affecting  children.^® 

STATE  BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Before  1911  State  institutions  were  administered  by  a board  of 
trustees  for  each  institution.  All  institutions  were  inspected  by  the 
State  board  of  charities  and  for  a few  years  by  a committee  of 

® Laws  of  1869,  p.  34. 

® Laws  of  1872,  p.  10. 

Laws  of  1876,  p.  165. 

Laws  of  1898,  p.  105. 

12  Laws  of  1913,  p.  866  (General  Code  1932,  sec.  1352-2). 

12  Laws  of  1910,  p.  157. 

14  Laws  of  1913,  p.  864. 

1^  Laws  of  1911,  p.  123. 
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women  visitors  appointed  annually  by  the  Governor,^®  but  each  insti- 
tution was  an  independent  agency.  Central  control  of  institutions 
began  in  1911  with  the  creation  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration 
and  the  abolishment  of  all  boards  of  trustees  of  the  18  State  insti- 
tutions.^'^ 

The  board  consisted  of  four  persons  (not  more  than  two  belonging 
to  the  same  political  party),  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  over- 
lapping terms  of  4 years.  This  was  a paid  board,  each  member 
receiving  traveling  expenses  and  a salary  of  $5,000  a year.  The  board 
was  given  complete  control  over  all  the  institutions,  appointing  the 
superintendents  and  fixing  the  number  and  the  salaries  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  institutions.  The  law  provided  for  a central  purchasing 
plan  and  for  the  appointment  of  a fiscal  supervisor. 

As  part  of  the  new  State  program  for  children,  a bureau  of  juve- 
nile research  was  authorized  in  1913.^®  It  was  put  under  the  admini- 
stration of  the  board  of  administration,  probably  because  a small 
institution  was  planned  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  bureau.  This 
classification  of  the  bureau  as  an  institution  has  persisted,  although 
the  institutional  aspect  of  the  bureau’s  work  woulcl  be  a minor  factor 
if  a State-wide  mental -hygiene  program  for  children  were  in 
operation. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

Following  the  example  of  several  other  States,  Ohio  reorganized 
its  State  government  in  1921,  vesting  complete  executive  powers  in 
the  Governor  and  creating  eight  administrative  departments,  each 
under  the  administration  of  a director  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor.  In  the  department  of  public  welfare 
created  by  the  administrative  code  were  placed  all  the  welfare 
services  of  the  State,  including  the  administration  of  all  State  insti- 
tutions and  the  administrative  and  supervisory  services  previously 
under  the  board  of  State  charities.  The  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind  was  incorporated  in  the  department,  but  the  board  of  adminis- 
tration, the  State  board  of  clemency,  and  the  board  of  State  charities 
were  abolished.  The  director  of  the  department  of  public  welfare 
was  made  a member  of  the  Governor’s  cabinet  and  as  such  was 
expected  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the  other  seven  departments  of  the 
State  government. 

The  administrative  code  did  not  attempt  to  prepare  a detailed  out- 
line of  organization  for  the  different  departments,  and  the  work 
within  the  department  of  public  welfare  developed  along  the  lines 
of  each  of  the  administrative  units  incorporated  into  the  department. 
In  1927  a joint  legislative  committee  was  appointed  on  resolution  of 
the  general  assembly  to  appraise  the  accomplishments  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  code  and  to  recommend  desirable  changes.  This  com- 
mittee, known  as  the  joint  committee  on  economy  in  public  service, 
employed  technical  advice  and  assistance  to  study  the  activities  of 
the  State  government  and  submitted  a report  in  1929. 

The  committee  proposed  a different  form  of  organization  within 
the  department  of  public  welfare,  which  it  believed  would  coordinate 

Laws  of  1908,  p.  349. 

Laws  of  1911,  p.  211. 

Laws  of  1913,  p.  175  (General  Code  1932,  sec.  1841-2). 

Laws  of  1921,  p.  124  (General  Code  1932,  sec.  154-57). 

Law's  of  1927,  p.  524. 
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the  institutions  and  provide  a liaison  between  the  institutions  and 
the  director  of  public  welfare.  It  was  felt  that  a department  as 
large  as  this  one,  with  such  varied  interests  and  with  such  diversified 
activities,  justified  an  assistant  in  general  administrative  direction. 
This  assistant  director  of  public  welfare  should  be  the  highest  type 
of  technical  administrator,  appointed  and  retained  for  merit  alone, 
who  would  be  the  prime  means  of  providing  continuity  of  policy 
through  changing  administrations. 

F our  divisions  were  suggested : 

(1)  The  division  of  administration,  directed  by  the  assistant  director,  which 
would  include  as  bureaus  the  present  fiscal,  executive,  agricultural,  manufactur- 
ing, and  sales  divisions  as  reorganized,  and  the  support  bureau,  and  would 
give  attention  to  questions  of  institutional  management  that  apply  to  different 
classes  of  institutions. 

(2)  The  division  of  mental  hygiene,  directed  by  an  expert  in  psychiatry  and 
administration  of  hospitals  for  the  mentally  diseased,  which  would  have 
charge  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
and  the  epileptic,  and  of  the  State’s  program  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  mental  disease  and  mental  deficiency. 

(3)  The  division  of  corrections,  under  the  direction  of  a specialist  in  penal 
administration,  which  would  have  jurisdiction  over  the  administration  of  the 
penal  laws  of  the  State  and  the  operation  of  prisons  and  reformatories. 

(4)  The  division  of  charities  and  child  care,  which  would  be  an  expansion 
of  the  present  division  of  charities  and  would  include  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  industrial  school  for  boys  and  the  industrial  school  for  girls.^’^ 

A few  of  the  minor  administrative  changes  proposed  by  this  com- 
mittee were  adopted  by  the  department  in  1929,  but  with  the  change 
of  administration  in  1931  the  plans  for  establishing  a division  of 
corrections  and  a division  of  mental  hygiene  were  not  put  into 
operation. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  persons  in  Ohio  that  the  State 
administrative  plan  should  be  modified  to  allow  the  appointment  of 
an  unsalaried  nonpartisan  board  to  control  the  department  of  public 
welfare  and  to  appoint  the  director,  similar  to  the  organization  of  the 
department  of  social  welfare  in  New  York.  Such  a plan  was  pro- 
posed by  the  director  of  the  department  who  served  from  1923  to 
1929  and  by  a commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  1930  to 
study  the  welfare  situation  in  the  State.^^ 

It  was  the  opinion  also  of  the  joint  committee  on  economy  in  pub- 
lic service  that  such  a plan  should  be  given  consideration,  with  the 
further  provision  that  the  chairman  of  the  board  sit  in  the  Gover- 
nor’s cabinet.  In  order  that  continuity  in  service  and  freedom  from 
political  interference  should  be  assured  to  the  department  under  the 
present  organization,  the  joint  committee  also  recommended  that  the 
assistant  director  and  the  heads  of  the  other  three  divisions  proposed 
(division  of  charities  and  child  care,  division  of  corrections,  and 
division  of  mental  hygiene)  be  appointed  and  retained  under  civil- 
service  procedure  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

None  of  the  plans  for  reorganization  in  methods  of  appointing 
the  directing  staff  of  the  department  was  adopted  by  statute,  but  the 
importance  of  appointing  persons  with  professional  training  has  been 
recognized  by  the  State  civil-service  commission. 


21  Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  Economy  in  the  Public  Service:  part  V,  Public  Wel- 
fare and  Health,  pp.  10-11.  Columbus,  1929. 

22  Complete  Report  of  the  Welfare  Advisory  Commission  (appointed  by  the  Governor  to 

S general  ivelfare  situation  in  Ohio),  p.  5.  Ohio  Department  of 

Public  V^elfare,  Pub.  No.  31.  Columbus,  1930. 

23  Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  Economy  in  Public  Service;  part  V,  Public  Welfare  and 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


ORGANIZATION 

The  department  of  public  welfare  is  headed  by  a director  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  There  is  no  board,  either 
administrative  or  advisory,  attached  to  the  department;  hence  the 
entire  responsibility  rests  with  the  director.  No  qualifications  are 
set  by  law  for  the  position  of  director,  but  a proposed  civil-service 
classification  included  the  following  qualifications,  although  the 
position  is  not  subject  to  civil-service  rules:  ‘‘Either  (1)  education 
equivalent  to  that  represented  by  graduation  from  a college  or  uni- 
versity of  recognized  standing,  with  specialization  in  social  sciences, 
and  10  years  of  experience  in  the  work  involving  management, 
organization,  and/or  investigation  in  the  field  of  public  welfare, 
or  (2)  any  other  equivalent  combination  of  education  and  experi- 
ence; wide  knowledge  of  the  administrative  problems  of  public  wel- 
fare and  of  the  scope  of  service  of  the  various  divisions  within  the 
department;  administrative  ability;  initiative;  good  judgment;  good 
address.”  In  spite  of  these  specifications,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  general  recognition  in  Ohio  of  the  need  for  appointing  a profes- 
sionally equipped  director  for  the  department  of  public  welfare. 

The  director  is  appointed  for  a term  of  2 years,  but  the  actual 
period  of  service  of  directors  who  have  held  office  during  the  12 
years  of  the  department’s  existence  has  been  influenced  greatly  by 
changes  in  administration.  Of  the  four  directors  who  have  been 
appointed  during  this  time,  one  held  office  for  6 years,  two  held 
office  for  2 years,  and  the  director  at  the  time  of  this  study  was 
serving  his  second  term  of  2 years. 

According  to  the  administrative  code  of  1921,^°  the  director  of 
each  department  in  the  State  government  was  authorized  to  estab- 
lish divisions  within  the  department  and  to  consolidate  or  to  abolish 
any  divisions  named  in  the  code.  In  addition  to  the  commission 
for  the  blind  and  the  newly  created  board  of  pardon  and  parole, 
which  became  a part  of  the  department,  the  code  named  three  officers 
for  the  department  of  welfare — the  fiscal  supervisor,  the  superin- 
tendent of  charities,  and  the  superintendent  of  pardon  and  parole. 
It  was  stipulated  that  each  of  these  officers  should  be  head  of  a 
division.  However,  at  no  time  since  the  reorganization  have  all 
these  officials  and  their  respective  divisions  been  in  operation  exactly 
as  the  code  provided.  The  division  of  charities,  directed  by  the 
superintendent  of  charities,  has  continued  since  1921,  but  the  “fiscal 
supervisor”  was  known  in  1934  as  the  chief  of  the  division  of  business 
administration.  The  board  of  pardon  and  parole  with  its  superin- 

^ Proposed  Classification  and  Compensation  Plan  of  the  State  Service  of  Ohio,  p.  158. 
Ohio  State  Civil  Service  Commission.  Columbus,  1931. 

25  Laws  of  1921,  p.  107  (General  Code  1932,  sec.  154-8). 
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tendent  was  succeeded  by  a board  of  clemency  in  1923,^^  and  this  in 
turn  Avas  succeeded  by  the  board  of  parole  in  1931.^^  Six  additional 
divisions  or  bureaus  have  been  set  up,  either  by  statute  or  by  ad- 
ministratiA^e  order,  namely,  executiA^e  diAUsion,  diAusion  of  manufac- 
turing and  sales,  bureau  of  examination  and  ^ classification,  bureau 
of  criminal  identification  and  investigation,  division  of  probation  and 
parole,  and  the  bureau  of  juvenile  research. 

The  directors  of  the  divisions  or  bureaus,  and  the  superintendents 
of  the  State  institutions  are  directly  responsible  to  the  director  of 
the  department.  Only  four  of  these  administrative  units — the  di- 
vision of  charities,  the  bureau  of  juvenile  research,  the  commission 
I for  the  blind,  and  the  diAUsioii  of  probation  and  parole — were  pri- 
i marily  providing  serAuces  outside  the  State  institutions  in  1934. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  BUREAUS"^* 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Executive  Division. 

This  division  is  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  secretary, 
who  serves  the  director  in  the  general  administration  of  all  activities 
of  the  department.  The  diAusion  is  responsible  for  collecting  statis- 
tical data  from  the  State  institutions  shoAving  the  movement  of 
population,  the  reasons  for  admission,  and  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  wards  of  the  State.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
transfer  of  persons  from  one  institution  to  another,  when  the  needs 
of  inmates  require  such  action,  as  Avell  as  for  the  renioval  to  their 
State  of  residence  of  nonresidents  found  to  be  insane  and  in  need 
of  hospital  care.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  department  is  in  this 
division. 

Division  of  Business  Administration. 

This  division  is  responsible  for  buildings,  grounds,  and  other 
properties  connected  Avith  the  State  institutions  and  agencies  under 
the  control  of  the  department  of  public  Avelfare.  It  supervises  the 
accounting  and  storekeeping  systems  of  the  institutions  and  agen- 
cies and  works  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  efficient 
business  management.  All  duties  assigned  by  laAV  to  the  fiscal 
supervisor  liaA^e  been  transferred  to  the  chief  of  this  diA'fision,  who 
also  serves  as  assistant  director  for  the  department.  This  division 
has  general  supervision  OA^er  the  Avork  of  the  support  bureau,  which 
has  charge  of  collections  for  the  support  of  all  persons  committed 
to  State  hospitals  for  insane,  the  hospital  for  epileptics,  and  the 
institutions  for  feeble-minded.  The  support  bureau  was  originally 
placed  in  the  division  of  charities,  but  in  1929  it  was  transferred 
to  the  diAUsion  of  business  administration.  The  staff  of  the  division 
in  1934  Avas  largely  clerical,  but  the  support  bureau  Avas  in  charge  of  a 
chief  assisted  by  three  field  workers. 

BOARD  OF  PAROLE 

The  board  of  parole  is  composed  of  four  persons  appointed  by  the 
director  of  public  welfare,  Avith  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  for 

2®  Laws  of  1923,  p.  327. 

^ Laws  of  1931,  p.  589. 

27a  must  be  remembered  that  the  statements  in  this  report  refer  to  conditions  exist- 
inf?  in  Ohio  in  February  1934,  when  the  Children’s  Bureau  representative  visited  the 
State. 
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overlapping  terms  of  4 years.  The  board  is  a salaried  group^  not 
more  than  tAvo  members  belonging  to  the  same  political  party.  Each 
member  receives  a salary  of  $6,000  annually.  Sole  power  is  given  to 
the  board  to  determine  the  advisability  of  parole  and  final  release, 
of  prisoners  from  penal  or  reformatory  institutions.-^ 

COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  created  in  1908  was  made 
a part  of  the  department  of  public  welfare  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
organization in  1921,  although  the  provision  for  a commission  of 
six  members  was  retained.  Five  of  these  commissioners  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  and  the  sixth  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
State  school  for  the  blind.  The  term  of  office  is  5 years,  and  one 
appointment  is  made  each  year,  but  the  report  of  the  department, 
for  1931  indicated  that  appointments  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  and 
the  commission  was  rarely  called  together.  The  professional  staff 
of  the  commission  in  1934  consisted  of  an  ophthalmologist,  a super- 
visor, and  four  nurses  in  the  conservation  of  vision  department ; a su- 
pervisor and  six  home  teachers  in  the  home-work  department ; and  an 
executive  secretary.  In  addition  to  a clerical  staff,  the  commission 
also  maintains  a sales  staff,  as  products  made  by  the  blind  are  disposed 
of  through  the  commission.  The  conservation  of  vision  department 
cooperates  closely  with  the  division  of  handicapped  children  of  the 
department  of  education  in  selecting  children  for  sight-saving  classes 
and  when  advisable  will  plan  clinics  for  children  with  defective 
vision. 

DIVISION  OF  CHARITIES 

In  the  division  of  charities  are  lodged  most  of  the  supervisory  and 
administrative  responsibilities  that  before  the  reorganization  of 
government  had  been  vested  in  the  board  of  State  charities.  Al- 
though the  major  duties  of  this  division  have  to  do  with  the  welfare 
and  protection  of  children,  the  division  also  has  certain  responsi- 
bilities for  conditions  in  county  homes,  jails,  and  workhouses 
throughout  the  State.  From  1930  to  1933  a bureau  of  county  consul- 
tation was  maintained,  through  which  assistance  and  advice  were 
given  to  local  administrative  units. 

In  1933  the  superintendent  of  this  division  took  advantage  of  the 
provision  in  the  statute  permitting  the  appointment  of  an  advisory 
board.®®  The  board  is  appointed  by  the  director  of  the  department 
of  public  welfare,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  and  serves 
without  compensation,  although  actual  and  necessary  expenses  in 
connection  with  its  services  may  be  paid.  The  advisory  board  in 
1933  was  composed  of  five  members,  including  representatives  from 
a public  agency  for  children,  a private  agency  for  children,  the 
Ohio  Institute,  the  State  university,  and  a juvenile  court.  The 
board  held  meetings  at  irregular  intervals,  frequently  meeting 
bimonthly  for  the  discussion  of  policies  and  plans  for  the  division. 
The  board  has  no  administrative  authority.  i 

In  addition  to  the  superintendent  of  charities,  the  professional  | 
staff  during  1933  consisted  of  3 bureau  chiefs,  24  social  workers, 

6 nurses,  and  for  part  of  the  year  a county  consultant. 

28  Laws  of  1931,  pp.  585-593. 

29  Laws  of  1908,  p.  362;  Laws  of  1924,  p,  124  (General  Code  1932,  sec.  154-58.). 

30  General  Code  1932,  sec.  154-15. 
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The  division  had  been  organized  on  a specialized  basis.  Tvith 
three  bureaus  (the  child-care  bureau,  the  crippled  children’s  bu- 
reau. and  the  institution-inspection  bureau)  each  headed  by  a chief. 
Beginning  April  1,  193d,  a more  general  program  was  developed  by 
combining  the  child-care  and  the  institution-inspection  bureaus. 
The  crippled  children's  bureau  continued,  however,  as  a specialized 
activity.  Under  the  old  plan  the  child-care  bureau  operated  on  a 
district  plan,  whereas  the  institution-inspection  bureau  did  not. 
The  new  plan  reduced  the  nimiber  of  districts  from  five  to  four  and 
provided  for  generalized  services  to  children’s  institutions  and  to 
individual  children.  It  is  felt  that  bv  so  doing  the  work  of  the  two 
former  bureaus  will  be  more  closely  integrated,  and  that  workers  from 
the  State  department  will  feel  a keener  interest  in  conmiunity  organ- 
ization within  the  district. 

In  addition  to  the  central  district,  there  are  three  predominantly 
rural  districts,  each  of  which  includes  from  20  to  30  counties.  To 
each  district  are  assigned  I to  6 workers,  who  are  responsible  for 
the  care  of  approximately  150  State  wards  and  for  supervision  of 
about  30  institutions.  The  plan  for  the  metropolitan  district, 
which  includes  counties  with  large  cities,  involves  cooperation  with 
councils  of  social  agencies.  The  agents  assigned  to  this  district 


also  serve  as  consultants  to  the  other  districts.  The  division  has 
never  maintained  district  offices  and  does  not  do  so  under  the  new 
plan.  All  records  will  be  kept  in  the  central  office,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  district  secretaries,  and  members  of  the  stalf  will  continue  to 
make  biweekly  trips  to  the  central  office  to  attend  conferences  and 
to  dictate  records. 

The  plan  recognizes  the  need  for  adding  specialists  to  the  staff  to 
serve  as  consultants,  as  well  as  the  need  for  appointing  an  assistant 
superintendent  under  civil-service  regulations.  In  1931  the  certifi- 
cation of  institutions,  the  supervision  of  iails.  workhouses,  and 
county  homes,  as  well  as  certain  business  details  in  office  management, 
were  the  responsibility  of  the  former  chief  of  the  institution-inspec- 
tion bureau. 


BUREAU  OF  JUVENILE  RESEARCH 


The  bureau  of  juvenile  research  is  the  only  State  agency,  other 
than  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, that  is  concerned  with  a mental-hygiene  program.  Some 
out-patient  service  for  mental  cases,  largely  for  adults^  is  given  by 
the  State  hospitals  through  clinics  and  by  the  social  workers  em- 
ployed by  one  of  the  hospitals.  The  bureau  was  authorized  by  the 
general  assembly  of  1913  and  established  in  July  1911  “for  the  pur- 
pose of  mental,  physical,  and  other  examination,  incpiiry.  or  treat- 
ment" of  children  committed  to  it  by  the  juvenile  courts  or  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  division  of  charities  or  other  public  and  private 
agencies  or  individuals.^^  Its  work  is  therefore  entirely  concerned 
with  children. 

The  professional  staff'  of  the  bureau  in  1931  consisted  of  the  di- 
rector, who  was  a psychologist,  four  assistant  psychologists,  and  one 
physician.  In  addition,  there  were  two  psychologists  who  were  con- 
sidered members  of  the  staff'  but  who  were  assigned  for  full  time  to 
the  two  State  schools  for  delincptent  children  and  whose  salaries  were 


®iLaws  of  191.3,  p.  175  (General  Code  1932,  secs.  1841-3  and  1841-5). 
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paid  by  the  schools.  Six  students  from  the  State  university,  repre- 
senting the  fields  of  medicine,  sociology,  psychology,  and  special  edu- 
cation, assisted  the  staff  during  the  year,  receiving  maintenance  in 
addition  to  some  practical  experience.  The  appropriation  for  1934 
was  about  $45,000,  of  which  $35,000  was  a direct  appropriation  to 
the  bureau  for  personal  service,  and  $10,000  was  an  appropriation  to 
the  department  of  public  welfare  to  meet  maintenance  costs  of  the 
home  in  which  children  are  placed  during  a period  of  observation. 
This  represented  reductions  of  about  45  percent  in  personal  service 
and  25  percent  in  maintenance  from  the  appropriation  of  1931  and 
necessitated  a considerable  reduction  in  service. 

DIVISION  OF  PROBATION  AND  PAROLE 

This  division,  which  was  organized  in  1929,  is  responsible  for  su- 
pervision of  parolees  from  the  three  penal  institutions  for  men.  Pa- 
roled persons  from  the  Ohio  Reformatory  for  Women  and  from  the 
industrial  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  institutions.  The  division  is  also  responsible  for  supervision  of 
the  probation  system  of  the  State.  Its  work  in  the  field  of  proba- 
tion is  primarily  for  adults,  and  little  has  been  done  in  juvenile  pro- 
bation. It  collects  and  publishes  statistics  on  probation,  but  limita- 
tions in  staff  have  prevented  the  development  of  a constructive 
probation  service.  In  addition  to  the  chief  of  the  division,  the  staff 
in  1934  included  a supervisor  of  parole  and  24  parole  officers. 

BUREAUS  SERVING  THE  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Bureau  of  criminal  identification  and  investigation. 

This  bureau  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  identify- 
ing data  regarding  persons  convicted  of  felonies,  and  all  known  and 
habitual  criminals,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance 
to  local  law-enforcement  officials  in  investigating  crimes.  The  bureau 
has  been  handicapped  by  its  small  employed  personnel  (prisoners 
do  practically  all  the  routine  work),  with  the  result  that  the  work 
of  investigation  has  been  neglected,  although  the  work  of 
identification  has  been  highly  developed. 

Bureau  of  examination  and  classification. 

This  bureau  gives  psychometric  and  psychiatric  examinations  to 
inmates  referred  to  them  by  the  penal  institutions.  Although  at 
various  times  psychological  tests  have  been  given  to  all  new  inmates 
of  an  institution,  the  staff  of  the  bureau  is  too  small  to  do  this  as  a 
routine.  In  addition  to  a psychiatrist  and  two  psychologists,  the 
bureau  employed  a sociologist,  who  interviewed  the  inmates  and  ob- 
tained information  from  relatives  regarding  the  social  problems  of 
the  families.  As  the  bureau  has  no  field  staff,  most  of  this  social 
information  is  obtained  through  correspondence. 

DIVISION  OF  MANUFACTURING  AND  SALES 

This  division,  which  employed  a manager  and  a clerical  staff  in 
1934,  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  prison  industries  in  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  State  and  for  the  disposal  of  goods  manu- 
factured as  a result  of  these  industries.  This  is  the  onlv  division  of 


The  bureau  of  examination  and  classification  was  abolished  on  July  1,  1935,  after 
this  study  was  made. 
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the  State  government  that  is  self-sustaining  and  for  which  no  appro- 
priation is  required.  Keceipts  from  sales  are  deposited  in  a rotary 
fund  in  the  State  treasur}'  and  are  used  to  continue  the  work  and  to 
compensate  emplo^-ed  prisoners. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

The  organization  of  the  department  of  public  welfare  has  tended 
to  improve  the  administration  of  institutions,  without  developing 
preventive  and  follow-up  services  correspondingly.  Some  provision 
is  made  for  parole  from  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  but 
extra-institutional  services  from  the  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  are 
very  limited,  and  practically  no  such  service  is  available  in  con- 
nection with  the  institutions  for  the  mentally  deficient. 

The  depaidment  of  public  welfare  has  complete  authority  over  the 
management  of  21  State  institutions."'  This  comprises  all  the  State 
institutions,  with  three  exceptions : The  State  school  for  the  deaf,  the 
State  school  for  the  blind,  and  the  soldiers’  and  sailors’  orphans’ 
home.  The  director  of  the  department  appoints  the  superintendents 
of  the  institutions  under  civil-service  regulations  and  fixes  their 
salaries  in  accordance  with  available  appropriations.  Each  super- 
intendent is  responsible  for  tlie  proper  administration  of  his  institu- 
tion. Eveiw  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  political  influence  in 
institutional  administration,  and  to  a great  extent  this  has  been  ac- 
complished, for  vacancies  in  the  institutions  are  often  filled  by  pro- 
motion. Within  each  institution  the  superintendent  has  the  power 
to  appoint  staff  members  in  accordance  with  civil-service  regulations. 

The  department  of  public  welfare  regulates  the  admission  and  dis- 
charge of  institutional  inmates  in  accordance  with  institution  facili- 
ties. Inmates  may  be  transferred  from  penal  institutions  to  the 
institution  for  the  criminal  insane  if  their  condition  warrants  such 
transfer,  and  children  mav  be  transferred  from  either  of  the  indus- 
trial  schools  to  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  However,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  new  commitments  when  children  reach  the  age  of 
21.  as  commitment  to  the  industrial  schools  does  not  hold  after 
majority. 

Fiscal  control  of  the  institutions  is  vested  in  the  department  of 
public  welfare  and  the  department  of  finance.  Institutions  submit 
budget  estimates  for  the  coming  biennium  to  the  director  of  the 
department  of  public  welfare,  who  approves  them  and  transmits 
them  to  the  department  of  finance  for  final  approval  before  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  Governor  for  inclusion  in  the  State  budget 
presented  to  the  legislature.^"^ 

The  department  of  public  welfare,  as  well  as  other  State  depart- 
ments, has  been  faced  with  a real  difficulty  as  a result  of  action 
taken  by  the  legislature  in  1928.  At  that  time  the  date  for  closing 
the  fiscal  year  was  changed  from  June  30  to  December  31.  This  l\as 
meant  that  for  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  biennium  and 
the  time  that  the  legislature  makes  an  appropriation  no  operating" 
funds  have  been  available.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  legislature 
to  pass  a partial  or  emergency  appropriation  early  in  the  session  to 

General  Code  1932,  secs.  154-57  and  1835. 

General  Code  1932,  secs.  154-33,  154-57,  1835,  and  1854. 
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permit  the  departments  to  function,  but  in  1933  the  failure  of  the 
legislature  to  make  a sufficient  emergency  appropriation  hampered 
the  department  greatly  and  all  but  discontinued  the  work  of  the 
division  of  charities  for  several  months. 

The  division  of  purchases  and  printing  in  the  department  of 
finance  is  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
and  the  superintendence  of  telephone  and  telegraph  service  for  all 
departments  and  institutions  of  the  State.  In  accordance  with  the 
statutes,  supplies  and  equipment  are  purchased  through  competitive 
bidding  unless  the  superintendent  of  purchases  and  j)i*inting  grants 
a special  release  to  an  institution,  permitting  it  to  make  purchases 
direct.®^  Blanket  releases  are  commonly  granted  to  State  institutions 
for  the  purchase  of  perishable  goods,  emergency  repairs  to  ma- 
chinery, and  other  items  where  “time  is  the  essence  of  the  contract.” 

During  the  years  1929  and  1930,  Ohio  operated  under  what  was 
known  as  the  “lump  sum”  appropriation  system,  the  amounts  being 
appropriated  in  a lump  sum  for  personal  service  and  maintenance 
to  the  respective  State  departments,  and  then  allotted  by  the  director 
of  finance  on  a quarterly  basis.^®  The  system  was  not  satisfactory 
to  the  department  of  public  welfare,  as  it  was  felt  that  too  much 
responsibility  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  director  of  finance. 

In  1931  the  legislature  and  the  director  of  finance  abandoned  the 
lump-sum  system  and  readopted  the  budget  svstem  used  prior  to 
1929. 

The  director  of  the  department  controls  construction  of  all  build- 
ings at  State  institutions.  He  passes  on  plans  and  coordinates,  inso- 
far as  possible,  building  plans  in  the  different  institutions.  A con- 
sulting engineer  and  assistant  are  employed  by  the  department  to 
advise  with  the  institutions  on  engineering  problems. 

The  director  of  the  department  is  required  by  law  to  visit  the  in- 
stitutions, but  the  policy  has  been  to  rely  upon  the  reports  of  the 
various  bureaus,  divisions,  or  specialists  serving  the  institutions, 
although  the  director  keeps  in  close  touch  with  their  general  admin- 
istration. The  assistant  director,  who  also  serves  as  chief  of  the 
division  of  business  administration,  controls  fiscal  policies.  An  agri- 
culturalist advises  on  problems  of  farm  management  and  tal?:es  the 
initiative  in  suggesting  improvements  in  farm  policies.  The  division 
of  manufacturing  and  sales  is  responsible  for  the  industrial  pro- 
gram's of  the  institutions,  particularly  penal  institutions.  Within 
the  department  there  is  no  definite  schedule  for  visits  to  the  insti- 
tutions, but  as  much  time  is  spent  by  the  different  agents  as  is 
needed  for  investigation  and  consultation. 

Only  two  of  the  institutions  administered  by  the  department  of 
public  welfare  serve  children  only,  the  girls’  industrial  school  and 
the  boys’  industrial  school,  although  children  are  admitted  to  the 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  to  the  sanitarium 
for  the  tubercular,  and  occasionally  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
The  staff  of  the  division  of  charities,  at  the  request  of  the  director 
of  the  department,  makes  occasional  visits  to  the  girls’  industrial  i 
school  and  gave  considerable  assistance  at  one  time  when  the  insti-  i 
tution'was  in  difficulty.  The  division  of  charities  also  assisted  the 

3-  General  Code  1932,  secs.  154-33  to  154-35,  1847,  and  1849. 

s®  Ninth  Executive  Budget  of  Ohio,  1931-32,  pp.  15  to  21. 
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parole  division  of  the  boys’  industrial  school  by  accepting  a group 
of  homeless  boys  for  placement  through  the  bureau  of  child  care. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

From  its  inception  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities  had  as  one 
of  its  purposes  to  promote  understanding  of  the  welfare  program 
of  the  State.  In  addition  to  its  annual  report,  the  board  published 
a quarterly  bulletin  called  the  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections. After  the  reorganization  of  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare the  division  of  charities  published  the  Ohio  Welfare  Bulletin 
(first  quarterly  and  later  bimonthly),  with  news  of  division  under- 
takings and  short  articles  of  professional  interest  and  social  inter- 
pretation. The  division  publishes  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
bulletin  statistics  relating  to  the  institutions,  agencies,  and  welfare 
services  under  its  supervision.  Special  publications  have  been  pre- 
pared from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  following : Suggested  Minimum 
Standards  for  Child-Caring  Institutions,  Child  Placing  in  Ohio, 
Ohio  Manual  on  Boarding  Children  in  Private  Homes,  The  Crippled 
Child,  Minimum  Standards  for  Day  Nurseries  in  Ohio.  Short 
pamphlets  and  dodgers  of  a popular  nature  have  also  been  prepared 
for  more  general  distribution. 

An  annual  report  is  prepared  by  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare, which  includes  reports  of  the  various  divisions  and  statistics 
from  State  institutions.  Each  institution  or  division  of  the  depart- 
ment compiles  the  statistics  relating  to  its  service,  and  no  plan  has 
been  made  for  statistical  research  under  expert  direction.  The  de- 
velopment of  a research  service  which  could  assist  in  developing 
and  analyzing  the  records  of  these  administrative  units  and  make 
the  social  information  they  contain  available  to  the  public  would 

be  of  great  value  to  the  State. 

~ • • • 

The  department  employs  all  the  usual  devices  for  informing  the 
public  about  its  work,  including  newspaper  articles,  radio  broadcasts, 
and  addresses  by  members  of  the  staff  to  groups  throughout  the 
State.  Exhibits  have  been  prepared  for  presentation  at  the  State 
fair  and  the  State  conference  of  social  work.  The  department  also 
cooperates  with  the  State  conference  of  social  work  and  the  Ohio 
State  University  in  an  annual  State  conference  of  social  work.  A 
series  of  regional  conferences  were  held  in  1928,  1929,  and  1930. 
The  district  welfare  conferences  held  in  1930  included  every  county 
in  the  State.  A fourth  series  of  14  conferences  was  planned  for 
1931  but  these  were  given  up,  and  the  plan  was  not  reinstated. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

APPOINTMENTS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS 

With  the  exception  of  the  director,  the  chief  of  the  division  of 
business  administration,  the  superintendent  of  charities,  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  parole,  and  three  other  positions  which  the  director 
may  exempt  from  civil  service  by  executive  order,^^  all  members  of 


3"  In  1934  these  were  the  director’s  personal  secretary,  an  investigator  for  the  board 
of  parole,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  bureau  of  criminal  identification  and  investigation. 
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the  staff,  inclnding  institutional  superintendents  and  employees,  are 
under  the  classified  civil  service  of  the  State.  The  director  of  the 
department  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate.  The  chief  of  the  division  of  business  administra- 
tion and  the  superintendent  of  charities  are  appointed  by  the  director 
of  the  department.  The  director  also  appoints  the  members  of  the 
board  of  parole,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  but  the 
board  of  parole  appoints  its  own  secretary. 

Civil  service  throughout  the  State,  counties,  and  cities  was  estab- 
lished in  Ohio  in  1913.^®  The  civil-service  commission  consists  of 
two  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  for  terms  of  4 years.  No  qualifications  are  prescribed 
for  these  two  commissioners  except  that  they  shall  belong  to  dif- 
ferent political  parties  and  shall  be  “persons  of  recognized  character 
and  ability  to  serve.” 

The  commission  has  made  a practice  of  consulting  the  division 
heads  when  examinations  are  held  to  fill  positions  requiring  special 
aptitudes  and  technical  training.  Sometimes  the  commission  is  aided 
in  drawing  up  the  examination.  The  three  persons  ranking  highest 
in  the  examination  are  then  certified  for  appointment.  Examina- 
tions are  held  for  promotions,  and  discharge  can  be  for  cause  only, 
as  tenure  is  defined  as  being  during  good  behavior  and  efficient  serv- 
ice. In  all  cases  of  removal  the  appointing  authority  must  furnish 
the  employee  witli  a copy  of  the  order  of  removal  and  with  reasons 
for  the  action,  giving  him  a reasonable  time  in  which  to  make  and 
file  an  explanation.  There  is  also  provision  for  appeal  and  hearing. 

The  civil-service  classification  of  positions  for  the  professional 
staff  of  the  department  of  public  welfare  recognizes  the  need  for 
special  training  and  experience.^®  For  all  supervisory  and  adminis- 
trative positions  in  the  division  of  charities,  education  equivalent  to 
graduation  from  a college  of  recognized  standing  with  specialization 
in  the  social  sciences  is  required,  except  for  lower  supervisory  posi- 
tions, for  which  graduation  from  high  school  and  2 years’  training 
in  a school  of  social  work  will  be  acceptable  if  a longer  period  of 
professional  experience  is  substituted.  For  case  workers  a similar 
educational  background  is  desired,  but  graduation  from  a standard 
high-school  course  and  2 years  of  successful  professional  experience 
as  a social  case  worker  in  an  agency  of  recognized  standing  will 
be  accepted  as  a substitute. 

The  professional  experience  required  of  persons  appointed  varies 
with  the  degree  of  responsibility  involved.  Bureau  chiefs  must  have 
had  5 years  of  successful  professional  experience  with  2 years  of 
specialized  experience  in  case  work,  in  institutional  administration, 
or  in  orthopedic  work,  depending  upon  the  type  of  work  undertaken 
by  the  bureau.  For  institution  inspectors  and  for  supervisors  2 
3"ears  of  successful  professional  experience  in  social  work  in  au 
agency  of  recognized  standing  are  required.  Experience  in  a child- 
caring agency  is  required  of  the  supervisor  in  the  bureau  of  child 
care.  Professional  experience  is  not  required  of  case  workers  unless 

Conover,  Milton  : Merit  System  of  Civil  Service  in  the  States.  American  Political 
Science  Review,  vol.  10  (1925),  pp.  544—560. 

General  Code  1902,  sec.  486-3. 

Proposed  Classification  and  Compensation  Plan  of  the  State  Service  of  Ohio,  pp.  83, 
94,  163,  233,  399.  Ohio  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  Columbus,  1931. 
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it  is  offered  in  place  of  academic  training.  Civil-service  require- 
ments are  weakened  by  the  provision  that  for  all  positions  “any  other 
equivalent  combination  of  education  and  experience”  may  be  offered 
as  an  alternative. 

The  requirements  also  include  certain  general  knowledge  in  a 
specified  field  as  well  as  certain  personal  qualifications.  Included 
with  the  requirements  for  positions  in  the  classified  service  are  quali- 
fications for  positions  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Governor  or  by 
the  director  of  public  welfare. 

The  qualifications  of  the  staff  of  the  department  in  1934  varied 
considerably,  although  in  general  the  positions  were  filled  by  persons 
well  qualified  by  experience  or  education  or  both.  It  has  been  the 
custom  to  promote  to  more  important  positions  persons  who  hav^ 
served  successfully  in  a minor  capacity,  with  the  result  that  many 
employees  have  served  the  department  for  many  years. 

Within  the  division  of  charities  a real  effort  has  been  made  to 
maintain  high  personnel  standards.  The  superintendent  in  1934  was 
formerly  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  division  and  during  the  period 
between  her  former  work  there  and  her  employment  as  superinten- 
dent she  was  for  several  years  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America.  As  a result  she  had  wide  knowledge 
of  practices  in  other  States  and  brought  broad  experience  to  the 
department. 

With  few  exceptions  tlie  staff  members  were  college  graduates, 
several  having  had  professional  training  in  social  work.  Recent  ap- 
pointments to  the  staff  were  made  from  the  training  institutes  that 
were  carried  on  a few  years  ago,  when  college  graduates  were  trained 
in  the  division  and  paid  a small  salary  during  the  training  period. 
The  division  has  consistently  encouraged  staff  members  to  under- 
take professional  study  whenever  this  was  possible. 

SALARY  SCALE 

Salaries  within  the  department  of  public  welfare  have  never  beeii 
high.  As  there  have  been  reductions  during  recent  years  basic  sal- 
aries only  will  be  quoted.  The  salary  of  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment established  by  the  administrative  code  is  $6,500  a year,^^  which 
corresponds  favorably  with  the  salaries  of  similar  officials  in  other 
States  and  is  the  same  as  the  salaries  received  by  the  directors  of 
other  State  departments  in  Ohio.  Salaries  of  some  division  direc- 
tors are  also  established  by  the  code.  The  superintendent  of  chari- 
ties received  $4,000  a year,^^  which  is  reasonably  comparable  with  the 
salaries  paid  similar  executives  in  public  and  private  agencies. 

The  salaries  of  staff  members  in  the  division  of  charities  are  low 
in  comparison  with  the  salary  range  recommended  by  the  civil- 
service  commission  for  these  positions  and  for  the  responsibilities 
they  involve.  Two  bureau  chiefs  received  $2,800  a year  and  a third 
$2,100 ; four  supervisors  received  $2,000  and  one  only  $1,600  because 
the  salary  had  not  been  raised  when  the  worker  was  promoted  from 
field  agent  to  this  position;  three  institution  inspectors  received 
$2,000  and  a fourth  $1,800 ; a social  investigator  received  $2,000 ; one 
field  agent  received  $1,800  and  12  received  $1,600 ; the  two  nurses  in 
the  child-care  bureau  received  $1,500  and  the  four  orthopedic  nurses 


^ General  Code  1932,  sec.  2250. 
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received  $1,620;  the  two  physicians  who  gave  only  part-time  service 
received  $1,200  and  $960  respectively. 

The  civil-service  commission  recommended  a salary  range  of  $3,240 
to  $3,480  a year  for  the  three  bureau  chiefs.  No  recommendation 
was  made  as  to  compensation  of  supervisors,  but  salaries  for  institu- 
tion inspectors  ranged  from  $2,040  to  $2,400.  For  field  agents,  classi- 
fied as  social  workers  by  the  civil-service  commission,  salaries  from 
$1,440  to  $1,800  were  recommended.  Salaries  of  graduate  nurses 
ranged  from  $1,320  to  $1,680  and  of  orthopedic  nurses  from  $1,560 
to  $1,920. 

In  spite  of  the  low  salaries  there  has  been  relatively  little  turn- 
over among  the  members  of  the  division  staff.  The  three  bureau 
chiefs  had  been  in  the  division  13,  12,  and  9 years,  respectively, 
although  one  had  served  in  the  present  capacity  only  about  5 years. 
Among  the  supervisors  two  had  been  with  the  division  14  years,  one 
10  years,  and  two  6 years.  The  institution  inspectors  had  all  had 
long  terms  of  service — 16,  14,  12,  and  9 years,  respectively.  One  field 
agent  had  been  a member  of  the  staff  for  15  years,  and  three  for  12 
years.  One  nurse  in  the  bureau  of  crippled  children  had  been  with 
the  department  15  years,  one  9,  one  6,  and  one  5 years.  The  social 
investigator  had  served  15  years. 
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The  division  of  charities  is  the  State  agency  that  has  done  most  to 
deA'elop  satisfactory  local  welfare  services.  Under  the  board  of  State 
charities  inspections  were  made  and  advice  was  given  to  local  officials 
as  to  conditions  in  county  and  municipal  homes  (almshouses)  and  in 
county  and  municipal  jails  and  v.orkhouses.  These  institutions  for 
adults  were  inspected  regularly  by  the  division  of  charities  until 
1933.  but  a reduced  budget  made  necessaiw  certain  changes.  One  per- 
son in  the  division  was  available  in  1934  for  advice  and  consultation, 
but  regular  inspections  had  been  discontinued. 

The  division  is  authorized  to  obtain  statistics  from  officials  grant- 
ing aid  to  the  poor  but  has  no  general  authority  for  supervision  of 
public  relief.  In  1930  a public- welfare  consultation  service  was 
established  and  functioned  until  the  spring  of  1933,  when  a reduced 
appropriation  caused  its  discontinuance.  Studies  Avere  made  of  the 
relief  situation  in  a number  of  the  counties  of  the  State  and  assistance 
was  given  in  organizing  the  resources  of  these  counties.  During  1931, 
51  municipalities,  23  counties,  and  48  toAvnships  were  Ausited  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Pringle-Roberts  bill,  which  per- 
mitted political  subdiAusions  to  issue  bonds  for  poor  relief.  This  law 
placed  upon  the  department  of  public  AA^elfare  the  responsibility  for 
determining  the  need  for  such  funds  before  a bond  issue  was 
authorized  bA^  the  tax  commission. 

In  1934  the  department  of  public  Avelfare  had  no  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  unemployment  relief.  The  diA'ision  of  charities 
had,  however,  cooperated  closely  vrith  the  State  relief  administration 
in  the  deA^elopment  of  county  programs.  It  had  set  up  standards  for 
personnel  and  had  certified  qualified  Avorkers  for  employment  in 
county  relief  departments. 

From  1925  to  1929  the  diAusion  of  charities  through  a bureau  of 
probation  supeiwised  probation  throughout  the  State  for  jiiA^enile 
courts  as  Avell  as  for  courts  for  adults.  During  this  time  statistics 
Avere  obtained  from  the  juA’enile  courts.  With  the  creation  of  the 
diAusion  of  probation  and  parole  this  bureau  was  discontinued.  Al- 
though no  organized  Avork  has  been  done  Avith  the  juA^enile  courts 
since  1928,  the  diAusion  kept  in  constant  touch  Avith  the  courts 
through  its  seiwices  for  State  Avards.  The  diA’ision  had  no  responsi- 
bility for  superAUsion  of  mothers’  aid.  Avhich  was  administered  by  the 
juA^enile  courts,  but  close  cooperation  has  been  maintained  Avith  the 
State  organization  of  mothers’  aid  executUes,  and  statistics  of 
mothers’  aid  Imxe  been  reported  b}’  tlie  courts.^-^ 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  statements  in  this  report  refer  to  conditions  existing 
in  Ohio  in  February  1934,  when  the  Children's  Bureau  representative  visited  the  State. 
Laws  of  1925,  p.  423  (General  Code  1932.  sec.  1871—1). 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Federal  funds  are  made  available  to  assist  the  States 
in  the  development  of  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  Ohio  is  participating  in  this  program. 
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The  department  of  public  welfare  lias  had  little  responsibility  for 
the  county  organization  of  welfare  work.  In  1921  a law  was 
passed  empowering  counties  to  appoint  county  boards  of  child  wel- 
fare to  provide  care  for  dependent  children  through  placement  in 
family  homes  or  otherwise.  This  law  supplemented  the  provision 
enacted  in  1866  by  which  counties  were  authorized  to  establish 
county  homes  for  children  and  provided  that  with  the  approval  of  the 
department  of  public  welfare  a county  child-welfare  board  consist- 
ing of  four  members  might  be  appointed  when  “in  the  judgment  of 
the  county  commissioners  the  best  interests  of  the  dependent  wards  of 
the  county  will  be  subserved  thereby.”  The  la^v  is  permissive  and  is 
limited  to  child  care.  Its  purpose  has  from  the  beginning  been  to 
furnish  a substitute  for  county  children’s  homes  in  counties  where 
none  existed  or  where  it  was  desired  to  discontinue  a home.  Six 
counties  had  taken  advantage  of  tliis  legislation  by  1934  and  had 
organized  county  child- welfare  boards.  Four  other  counties  were 
functioning  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  county  welfare 
boards,  although  in  these  counties  the  board  has  continued  to  be 
known  as  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  county  children’s  home. 

The  division  of  charities  has  in  tlie  past  supervised  the  work  of  the 
county  child-welfare  boards  through  the  institution  and  inspection 
bureau,  but  this  supervision  has  become  a part  of  the  general  district 
program.  The  division  has  stimulated  the  further  development  of 
these  boards,  because  it  has  recognized  that  the  development  of  local 
agencies  for  the  care  of  children  was  essential  to  the  State  program 
if  the  State  service  was  not  to  be  overbalanced  by  its  activities  for 
direct  care.^'^'^ 

Several  proposals  have  been  made  during  recent  years  for  re- 
organization of  local  public-welfare  services  in  Ohio.  Some  of  these 
proposals  have  been  presented  to  the  legislature  but  have  not  been 
approved.  All  the  plans  proposed  have  had  as  their  major  purpose 
to  consolidate  under  a county  de])artment  of  public  welfare  all  relief 
functions,  which  are  at  present  divided  between  the  township  trustees 
and  the  county  commissioners.  Another  duty  proposed  for  this 
department  is  the  administration  of  county  institutions  and  other 
welfare  services.  Most  of  the  })lans  for  a county  department  have 
been  concerned  solely  with  the  consolidation  of  existing  services  and 
have  failed  to  extend  the  responsibility  of  the  county  for  services  to 
children.  The  need  for  State  supervision  and  for  obtaining  financial 
assistance  from  the  State  in  order  that  counties  with  limited  resources 
could  employ  qualified  workers  was  not  generally  recognized  in  these 
plans. 

CARE  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

CHILDREN  COMMITTED  TO  THE  DIVISION  OF  CHARITIES 

A law  passed  in  1913  gave  the  board  of  State  charities,  later 
known  as  the  division  of  charities,  authority  to  receive  as  its  wards 
dependent  or  neglected  minors  and,  when  willing  to  receive  them, 
delinquent  minors  also.  In  addition  the  board  was  authorized  to 


Laws  of  1921,  p.  533  (General  Code  1932,  sec.  3092). 

Laws  of  1866,  p.  45. 

^1'''  Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  Federal  funds  are  made  available  to  assist  the  States 
in  developing  local  child-welfare  services  for  children,  and  Ohio  is  participating  in  this 
program. 

^ Laws  of  1913,  p.  867. 
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care  for  such  children  as  it  consented  to  receive  by  transfer  from 
district  or  semipublic  homes  or  any  institution  entitled  to  receive 
children  from  the  juvenile  court. 

The  original  law  provided  for  an  extensive  child-placing  program ; 
all  expenses  for  care  were  to  be  paid  by  the  counties,  but  the  State 
was  made  wholly  responsible  for  services.  The  State  has  continued 
to  accept  children  from  the  rural  counties,  but  gradually  the  urban 
counties  are  being  persuaded  to  accept  full  responsibility  and  to  pro- 
vide care  for  children  belonging  to  them.  In  Hamilton  County  (in- 
cluding Cincinnati)  and  Cuyahoga  County  (including  Cleveland) 
the  beginning  was  made  by  arranging  that  the  county  children's 
agency  carry  the  whole  load  of  service  and  expense,  although  com- 
mitments were  made  to  the  division  of  charities  in  order  that  county 
money  could  be  obtained  for  care  through  the  usual  channels.  Later, 
responsibility  for  the  children  was  returned  to  the  counties,  thus 
entirely  relieving  the  State  of  more  than  1,000  wards.  In  Lucas 
County  (including  Toledo)  the  State  was  still  holding  commitments, 
and  service  was  maintained  by  the  county,  but  the  plan  was  to  transfer 
these  commitments  to  the  county  within  the  near  future.  In  four 
other  counties  (Butler,  Clark,  Montgomery,  and  Trumbull)  county 
resources  have  been  developed  so  that  it  has  been  possible  to  return 
some  135  children  to  them.  The  result  of  the  policy  of  pushing 
responsibility  back  on  the  local  public  de])artments  was  a 43-percent 
drop  in  the  number  of  children  under  care  from  November  1929  to 
January  1934.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  division  then  that  the  new 
plan  for  organization  also  would  result  in  the  development  of  addi- 
tional resources  in  the  counties  for  the  care  of  normal  dependent 
children  so  that  in  the  future  there  would  be  referred  to  the  State 
department  only  those  children  with  special  problems  who,  if  proper 
plans  are  to  be  made  for  them,  need  the  larger  resources  of  the  State. 

Although  the  division  may  receive  children  on  either  temporary 
or  permanent  commitments,  the  plan  of  1934  was  to  use  temporary 
commitments  for  all  children.  These  commitments  must  be  renewed 
every  year  if  the  children  remain  under  care.  For  children  placed 
in  permanent  foster  homes  the  division  may  eventually  request  a 
permanent  commitment.  As  this  policy  has  not  always  been  main- 
tained, the  department  has  found  itself  burdened  with  permanent 
commitments,  which  apparently  had  to  be  carried  until  the  children 
became  of  age.  A ruling  of  the  attorney  general.  hoAvever,  made  it 
possible  to  transfer  permanent  commitments  as  Avell  as  temporary 
commitments  to  the  counties. 

In  a few  instances,  AAdien  it  is  desirable  for  a mother  to  keep  her 
own  children,  the  court  may  commit  the  children  to  the  diAusion  of 
charities  in  order  that  they  can  be  giA^en  boarding  care  in  their  oAvn 
homes  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  In  tAvo  counties,  Auglaize  and 
Belmont,  there  haA^e  been  a number  of  such  cases.  Lhider  these  cir- 
cumstances the  staff  of  the  diAusion  of  charities  makes  a case  study 
like  that  made  for  children  remoA’ed  from  their  oaaui  homes  and  pro- 
Audes  similar  superAusory  service. 

Care  on  reception. 

After  a child  has  been  committed,  the  usual  procedure  is  to  bring 
him  to  the  central  office  in  Columbus  for  study.  The  diAusion  re- 
ceiA’es  some  assistance  from  the  bureau  of  juA^enile  research  in  study- 
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ing  its  wards.  The  local  social  worker  in  touch  with  the  family 
is  expected  to  obtain  as  complete  a medical-social  history  of  the 
child  as  possible.  This  may  be  supplemented  with  additional  his- 
tory obtained  by  one  of  the  division  staff  members.  A complete 
medical  examination  is  given,  as  well  as  a mental  examination.  If 
special  medical  or  dental  treatment  is  indicated,  the  child  is  usually 
kept  in  Columbus  or  nearby  until  the  treatment  has  been  completed. 

For  many  years  the  division  maintained  a receiving  home  to  which 
children  were  sent  following  commitment.  About  1931  the  receiving 
home  was  given  up,  but  for  a short  time  part  of  the  boys’  section 
of  the  cottage  of  the  bureau  of  juvenile  research  was  made  available 
for  use  as  a receiving  ward.  However  at  the  time  the  representative 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau  visited  the  State  (February  1934)  foster 
homes  were  being  used  entirely  for  detention  care  of  children.  The 
division  has  developed  for  this  purpose  a few  special  boarding  homes 
in  which  the  rate  of  board  paid  is  slightly  higher  than  in  the  usual 
boarding  home,  although  the  homes  are  not  subsidized.  One  home 
has  been  used  entirely  for  older  girls  and  another  for  older  boys. 
All  receiving  homes  are  expected  to  take  any  child  brought  to  them 
at  any  time  of  day  or  night.  The  division  paid  $1  a night  when  a 
child  was  in  the  home  for  a single  night;  75  cents  a night  for  two  or 
three  nights ; and  $5  a week  for  more  extended  care.  This  plan  has 
proved  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  probably  will  be  continued. 

Placement  follows  the  period  of  study.  Different  types  of  foster 
homes  are  used,  as  well  as  the  child’s  own  home  or  the  home  of 
relatives  on  a boarding  basis.  On  January  31,  1934.  the  division 
had  1,084  children  under  care  as  follows: 


111  boarding  homes 348 

In  free  homes- 367 

In  own  homes : 

With  financial  aid 108 

Without  financial  aid 75 

In  wage  homes 44 

In  all  other  homes 142 


A revolving  fund  of  $54,000,  known  as  rotary  fund  A,  provides 
funds  for  current  expenditures  until  refunds  are  made  by  the 
counties,  parents,  or  relatives.  This  woidd  be  ample  if  reimburse- 
ment were  made  promptly,  but  on  January  31,  1934,  the  outstanding 
bills  amounted  to  $56,720.  Bills  that  were  more  than  3 months  in 
arrears  were  placed  on  the  “very  delinquent”  list  and  referred  to  the 
attorney  general,  who  undertook  to  obtain  payments.  The  division 
has  refused  to  accept  additional  children  from  delinquent  counties 
except  in  exceptional  cases  Aviiei’e  the  child  may  suffer  if  not  received. 

Special  services 

Medical  care. — Medical  care  of  children  committed  to  the  dii^ision 
has  been  giiTii  at  the  diiusion  clinic  in  Columbus,  which  is  housed  at 
the  bureau  of  jm^enile  research.  Tavo  doctors,  a man  and  a Avoman, 
Avere  employed  on  a part-time  basis.  Each  doctor  held  tAvo  clinic 
periods  a Aveek  of  about  2 hours  each.  TAvice  a year  a special  clinic 
is  held  for  syphilitic  children,  Avhen  from  15  to  20  children  are  given 
a 10  weeks’  course  of  treatment.  In  addition  to  the  initial  examina- 
tion at  the  clinic  on  reception  a reexamination  is  required  once  a 
A"ear.  Small  children  in  Franklin  Conn  tv,  in  Avhich  the  diAusion 
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^ clinic  is  located,  are  seen  bimontlilv.  Until  the  past  few  years  medi- 
; cal  care  for  children  under  care  in  the  more  remote  sections  of  the 
' State  was  largely  limited  to  treatment  for  acute  ilhiess,  but  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  brmg  children  from  these  sections  to  the 
clinic  in  Columbus  during  the  summer  vacation.  Children  living  in 
communities  having  well-organized  local  clmics  are  not  brought  to 
the  central  clinic  but  to  the  local  clinic.  Two  nurses  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  central  clinic.  They  arrange  the  clinic  program  for 
i the  day,  assist  the  doctors  during  the  clinic,  follow  up  the  doctor's 
ordei'S,  and  direct  the  medical  care  of  children  boarded  in  Columbus. 

A fee  schedule  had  been  established  for  medical  treatment  outside 
the  clinic.  At  the  time  of  this  study,  a doctor  was  paid  $2.50  for 
house  calls;  an  eye  specialist  received  $4  for  a refraction;  dental  care 
was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  an  hour;  hosj)ital  care  was  paid  for 
at  ward  rates ; $15  might  be  allowed  for  operations  for  the  removal 
of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  but  other  surgery  was  done  as  part  of  the 
regidar  service  of  the  hospital. 

Clothing. — A central  clothing  station  has  been  maintained  at  the 
bureau  of  juvenile  research,  and  clothing  is  sent  out  on  the  order  of 
the  worker  in  charge  of  the  case.  Whenever  possible  the  division  is 
expected  to  use  clothing  manufactured  at  the  State  institutions,  but 
this  plan  has  frequently  proved  impracticable.  More  and  more  the 
buying  of  clotliing  has  become  individualized,  although  some  buying 
is  done  at  wholesale  houses.  Material  is  sometimes  furnished  so  that 
the  foster  mother  can  make  the  child's  clothes.  Older  girls  are  taken 
shopping  and  allowed  to  have  a part  in  the  selection  of  their  clothes. 
At  the  time  this  study  was  made  the  division  was  seriously  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  giving  the  foster  mother  a clothes  allowance 
so  that  she  might  purchase  the  child's  clothing.  It  was  believed  that 
this  would  be  no  more  expensive  than  the  plan  then  in  use  and  would 
be  more  satisfactory*  both  to  the  foster  mother  and  to  the  child. 

V 

Supervision  of  foster  homes 

Foster  homes  are  carefully  selected.  A family  desiring  to  take  a 
child  is  required  to  fill  out  a formal  application  blank,  giving  gen- 
eral information  about  the  family  situation.  The  home  is  tlien 
visited  and  additional  mformation  obtained  about  it  according  to 
the  following  outline : 

FOSTER-HOME  INVESTIGATION 

I.  Application.  Source  and  object. 

II.  Clearing-house  report.  Record  of  existing  data  of  other  agencies. 

III.  Directions  for  reaching  home. 

IV.  Home  investigation. 

1.  Community:  Size  and  type  of  town;  churches,  schools,  recreation, 

_ clubs,  libraries,  sanitation  and  health,  industrial  conditions. 

2.  Neighborhood: 

How  thickly  settled;  type  of  homes;  type  of  neighbors;  any  desir- 
able or  undesirable  features.  Distance  from  church  and  school. 

3.  House: 

A.  Exterior:  Condition,  type,  porches,  screens,  size  and  condi- 

tion of  yard;  outhouses;  order  and  cleanhness;  livestock; 
water  supply. 

B.  Interior:  Number  and  arrangement  of  rooms.  Heating, 

lighting,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  neatness,  sanitation,  fur- 
nishings, taste,  pictures.  Description  of  room  cliild  will 
occupy. 
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4.  Family: 

Man:  (Should  be  seen  personally.)  Date  of  birth,  birthplace, 
nationality,  home  as  a boy,  religion,  personal  appearance, 
education,  intelligence,  personality,  health,  habits,  occupation, 
marriages,  present  and  previous,  verified.  Interest  in  taking 
child. 

Woman:  Maiden  name.  (Same  data  as  for  man.) 

Children:  Age,  sex,  education,  intelligence,  personality,  habits, 
attitude  toward  another  child  in  the  home. 

Other  members  of  household:  Name,  age,  sex,  occupation,  health, 
intelligence. 

5.  Finances:  Income,  rent,  insurance,  mortgage. 

6.  Health:  Past  and  present  of  each  member  of  family. 

7.  Interests:  Church  and  club  activities,  community  interests,  standing 

in  community. 

8.  Child:  Age,  sex,  type  desired,  foster  parents’  motive,  plan  for  child. 

Interest  and  experience  with  children. 

9.  General  impression  of  community:  Home  and  family,  standing  of 

family  in  community,  social  life,  clubs,  atmosphere  of  home. 

V.  Report  of  interview  with  independent  references — at  least  three  (doctor 

and  pastor  should  be  seen  personally). 

VI.  Recommendation  for  use  of  home. 

VII.  Approved  or  disapproved. 

VIII.  Running  record  of  subsequent  use  of  home. 

A real  effort  is  apparently  made  to  find  the  type  of  liome  best 
suited  to  care  for  the  particular  child  in  question.  A few  homes 
have  been  put  to  special  purposes.  At  the  time  of  this  study  one 
foster  home  cared  for  venereal  cases,  and  another  accepted  feeble- 
minded children  of  imbecile  grade.  All  boarding  hoines  used  by  the 
division  are  properly  licensed  and  are  of  course  subject  to  the  board- 
ing-home regulations  prescribed  by  the  division  of  charities.  So  far 
as  practicable  children  are  placed  in  homes  of  the  same  religious 
faith  as  their  parents,  but  there  are  a few  exceptions  when  other 
interests  seem  paramount  to  the  religious  one. 

The  usual  amount  paid  for  boarding-home  care  was  $4  a week  in 
1933,  with  a minimum  of  $2.50  to  $3  in  the  rural  sections  and  a max- 
imum of  $10  for  difficult  cases.  At  one  time  $15  a week  was  paid  for 
the  care  of  one  feeble-minded  child  who  was  too  young  to  be  sent 
to  a State  institution,  and  $18  a week  was  paid  for  one  tubercular 
child.  During  the  last  6 months  of  1933  an  average  of  slightly  more 
than  $8,000  a month  was  paid  for  boarding  care. 

The  division  endeavors  to  visit  every  child  within  30  days  after 
placement.  The  law  requires  a minin]um  of  only  two  visits  a year,"^‘’‘ 
but  when  this  study  was  made  the  practice  of  the  diAUsion  was  to 
make  at  least  four  visits  each  year.  In  the  central  district,  where 
the  majority  of  the  children  having  special  problems  are  placed, 
more  frequent  visits  are  made.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  build 
up  friendly  contacts  with  the  foster  parents  so  that  they  may  have 
a sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  child  closely  approaching  that 
of  natural  parents. 

The  division  may  consent  to  the  adoption  of  children  committed 
to  its  permanent  guardianship  but  has  insisted  that  a child  be  in 
a home  for  2 years  before  adoption.  From  1915  to  1934,  434  State 
wards  were  adopted.  One  final  visit  is  usually  made  after  adoption 
before  the  case  is  closed  in  the  division. 


General  Code  19:?.2,  sec.  1352-3. 
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In  the  past  a detailed  outline  was  used  to  report  official  visits  made 
to  children,  but  this  has  been  discontinued.  However,  at  the  time 
of  this  study  it  was  still  the  practice  to  make  a more  extensive  report 
of  special  visits  than  of  incidental  contacts,  although  the  latter  were 
always  recorded.  Reports  of  visits  are  written  up  in  narrative  form. 
School  reports  made  by  the  chikhs  teacher  on  blanks  prepared  for 
this  purpose  supplement  the  narrative  report.  Complete  records  of 
preliminary  investigations  made  of  foster  homes  and  of  supervisory 
visits  have  been  kept  by  the  division.  An  accurate  daily  census  and 
dailv  information  of  the  whereabouts  of  children  under  care  are 
always  available.  The  annual  report  of  the  division  contains  a sum- 
marv  of  the  statistical  information  crathered  durino-  the  vear. 


CHILDREN  COMMITTED  TO  THE  SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS’  ORPHANS’  HOME 


The  soldiers*  and  sailors*  orphans*  home,  although  officially  re- 
garded as  an  educational  institution,  may  accept  children  from  in- 
fancv  to  IS  vears  of  ao-e  and  mav  care  for  them  durins:  12  months 

V V < V 

of  the  year.  Out  of  its  population  of  671  in  1933.  615  were  at  the 
institution  for  the  full  vear.  The  institution  is  administered  bv  a 
board  of  five  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor,  vfith  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate.  These  trustees  serve  without  remuneration 
and  are  expected  to  attend  regular  board  meetings  for  at  least  2 days 
each  month.  The  board  employs  the  superintendent,  who  admin- 
istei’s  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  The  law  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  position  of  superintendent  unless  he  has 
been  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  TTiited  States  and  has 
received  an  honorable  discharge.'^'  The  appropriation  for  the 
institution  in  1931  was  8263.662. 

In  the  past  the  institution  suffered  materially  as  a result  of  political 
interference  and  domination,  but  at  the  time  the  study  was  made  it 
seemed  relatively  free  from  this.  The  report  of  a survey  made  by  the 
bureau  of  educational  research  of  Ohio  State  Universifv  in  1932  in- 

t. 

eludes  the  followinof  statement : 


It  is  a source  of  gratification  to  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  to  discover 
no  indication  of  political  consideration'^  in  the  present  administration  of  the 
home.  Close  study  of  the  activities  of  the  board  indicates  a serious  desire 
to  do  the  best  for  the  children  under  its  care.  The  minutes  of  the  board  and 
records  of  its  activities  indicate  that  its  meetings  are  conducted  in  a business- 
like way,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  institution  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
each  board  member.^® 


On  the  advice  of  the  survey  staff  an  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  education  replaced  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
institution.  This  assistant  superintendent  ranlcs  next  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  home.  His  duties  are  primarily  educational,  yet  he 
lias  the  opportunity  to  coordinate  every  facility  of  the  institution. 
A supervisor  of  academic  education  and  a supervisor  of  vocational 
education  are  also  employed  and  are  directly  responsible  to  the  assist- 
ant superintendent. 

Xor  until  about  1933  was  there  a recognition  of  the  need  for  a well- 
developed  social-service  program  in  this  institution.  It  had  been  an 


y General  Code  1932,  sec.  1931-1  las  amended  by  Laws  of  1935,  p.  210)  and  sec.  1946. 
Holy.  T.  C..  and  others:  Survey  of  the  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home, 
p.  26.  C>hio  State  ITniversity,  Columbus,  1933. 
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accepted  tradition  in  Ohio  that  the  children  of  ex-service  men  should 
be  accepted  by  the  Ohio  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphans’  Home  merely 
upon  presentation  of  proof  that  the  father  is  or  was  a veteran.  The 
administration,  however,  recognized  that  children  should  be  accepted 
only  after  careful  case  study  to  determine  whether  or  not  institutional 
care  was  necessary.  At  that  time  the  social- service  department  con- 
sisted of  a supervisor  and  two  assistant  social  workers. 

The  division  of  charities  includes  the  soldiers’  and  sailors’  orphans’ 
home  in  its  program  of  supervision.  Kegular  visits  to  the  institution 
have  been  followed  by  recommendations  to  the  board  of  directors. 
For  a time  the  division  refused  to  license  the  institution,  but  this 
meant  very  little,  as  appropriations  continued  and  the  institution 
merely  operated  without  a license. 

STATE  SUPERVISION 

The  responsibility  of  the  State  for  the  protection  of  children  under 
care  of  public  and  private  agencies  was  recognized  in  1913,  when  a 
law  was  passed  requiring  the  annual  inspection  and  certification  by 
the  board  of  State  charities  of  every  benevolent  or  correctional  insti- 
tution, corporation,  and  association,  public,  semipublic,  or  private, 
that  receives  or  desires  to  receive  and  care  for  children,  or  places 
children  in  private  liomes.^^  The  only  foster-care  service  for  children 
that  has  not  been  included  under  this  supervisory  plan  is  the  place- 
ment of  children  in  family  homes  by  the  juvenile  courts.  A few 
years  earlier  (1908)  the  board  of  State  charities  had  been  authorized 
to  pass  annually  upon  the  fitness  of  all  associations  receiving  or  desir- 
ing to  receive  children  from  the  juvenile  court  and  to  supervise  and 
inspect  such  associations.  Provision  was  also  made  in  the  1908  law 
that  ail  articles  of  incorporation  must  be  submitted  to  the  board  for 
its  approval  if  the  association  desiring  incorporation  cared  for  de- 
pendent, neglected,  or  delinquent  children,  and  in  1913  this  pro- 
vision was  extended  to  include  agencies  placing  children  in  private 
homes.®*’ 

In  1920  additional  protection  was  afforded  children  receiving  care 
outside  their  own  homes,  through  the  passage  of  the  boarding-home 
act.®’^  According  to  this  law  every  home  boarding  a child  for  hire, 
gain,  or  reward,  regardless  of  age,  was  required  to  have  a certificate 
from  the  board  of  State  charities. 

In  the  administration  of  these  laws  the  division  of  charities  has 
from  the  beginning  considered  that  supervision  involved  much  more 
than  mere  inspection.  The  program  has  been  a constructive  one  that 
has  continually  stimulated  child-caring  and  child-placing  institutions 
and  agencies  to  adopt  high  standards  of  care. 

Approval  of  incorporation. 

The  secretary  of  State  is  required  to  refer  all  applications  for  in- 
corporation to  the  division  of  charities  wdien  the  purpose  of  the 
association  includes  child  care  or  child  placing.®^  In  its  investiga- 
tions the  division  undertakes  to  determine : 

1.  Whether  the  incorporators  are  reputable  and  respectable 
persons. 

2.  Whether  the  proposed  work  is  needed. 

^9  Laws  of  1913,  p.  865. 

Laws  of  1908,  p.  201  ; Laws  of  1913,  p.  866. 

Laws  of  1919  (pt.  2),  p.  1167. 

“ General  Code  1932,  sec.  1352-2, 
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3.  Wliether  the  incorporation  of  such  association  is  desirable  and 

for  the  public  good.  t • i? 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  fewer  applications  tor 

incorporation,  but  a careful  investigation  has  always  been  under- 
taken either  by  u member  of  the  State  staff  or  by  a recognized  local 
agency  in  the  coimnunity  where  the  new  association  is  to  function. 
During  the  time  the  division  of  charities  has  had  a part  in  incorpora- 
tion, it  has  always  attempted  to  conserve  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  all  responsible  groups  applying  for  incorporation,  even  when  it 
was  not  possible  to  approve  the  original  proposal.  The  policy  has 
been  to  suggest  other  possibilities  of  service,  which  might  include  the 
support  of  existing  agencies  or  the  creation  of  a more  necessary 
service  than  the  one  proposed. 

Supervision  of  institutions  and  agencies. 

In  1934  there  Avere  181  certified  child-caring  institutions  and  asso- 
ciations in  Ohio,  including  27  day  nurseries.  It  has  been  the  general 
policy  of  the  division  of  charities  to  make  an  annual  Ausit  to  each  of 
these" agencies.  A neAv  policy  Avas  inaugurated  in  Cincinnati  in  1931. 
On  consultation  Avith  local  organizations  it  Avas  decided  that  a group 
discussion  of  common  problems  would  be  more  practical  than  indi- 
vidual visits  to  institutions.  This  plan  Avas  successful  and  it  Avas 
anticipated  that  in  the  metropolitan  district  created  in  1934  routine 
supervisory  visits  to  institutions  and  agencies  by  the  State  staff  could 
be  reduced,  and  certain  responsibility  shifted  to  a local  group  in  each 
city,  which  would  haA^e  a Autal  interest  in  promoting  adequate 
standards. 

A health  specialist  has  worked  intensively  Avith  the  staff  of  the 
institution-inspection  bureau  since  1920.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
knoAv  just  hoAv  much  this  Avorker  has  been  responsible  for  improved 
health  standards  in  the  children’s  institutions  and  agencies,  it  is 
certain  that  she  greatly  stimulated  the  introduction  of  preventwe 
health  measures  in  the  child-caring  agencies.  Finding  that  regular 
medical  examinations  Avere  almost  nonexistent  in  many  institutions 
in  the  State,  she  offered  to  assist  the  doctors  in  giving  such  examina- 
tions. As  a nurse  she  was  professional!}^  acceptable  to  the  medical 
profession  and  Avas  also  able  to  eA’aluate  to  some  extent  the  doctors’ 
methods.  After  these  demonstrations  of  medical  examinations  the 
institution  sent  to  her  reports  of  subsequent  periodical  examinations^ 
Avliich  were  checked  and  returned  with  suggestions.  A self -grading 
system  was  worked  out  by  Avhich  institutions  and  agencies  evaluated 
their  oAvn  serAuces.  Health  was  made  an  interesting  and  challenging 
subject,  and  the  printed  or  mimeographed  material  that  Avas  sent  to 
the  institutions  kept  the  subject  aliA^e  and  actiA^e. 

The  diAUsion  of  charities  furnishes  the  institutions  and  agencies 
with  filing  cards  on  Avhich  is  entered  certain  identifying  and  statis- 
tical information  with  regard  to  the  children  under  care.  A register 
is  also  furnished  on  AAdiich  a daily  count  can  be  kept  of  the  number 
under  care  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  the  number  received,  and 
the  number  discharged  during  the  day.  A duplicate  copy  of  the 
daily  count  is  sent  to  the  diAusion  of  charities.  For  day  nurseries, 
the  Ohio  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphans’  Home,  and  a few  other 
institutions,  this  duplicate  daily  count  is  all  that  is  required.  Some 
agencies,  including  those  with  high  standards  and  adequate  records, 
send  only  a monthly  summary,  Avhich  gives  certain  counts  but  no 
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information  about  individual  children  under  care.  However,  many 
agencies  are  required  to  send  a detailed  monthly  report,  which 
includes  the  information  entered  on  the  file  card.  From  these  reports 
the  division  of  charities  makes  up  individual  cards  for  children  under 
care  of  institutions  and  agencies.  County  children’s  homes  are  also 
required  to  send  in  annual  reports  giving  certain  financial  details  that 
are  not  included  in  the  monthly  reports.  The  placement  work  of 
agencies  has  been  studied  through  records,  conferences  on  cases,  visits 
to  boarding  homes,  and  occasional  visits  to  other  foster  homes. 

One  interesting  feature  in  the  Ohio  law  is  the  provision  that 
any  person  who  receives  children  or  receives  or  solicits  money  for 
an  institution,  corporation,  or  association  not  properly  certified  shall 
be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  fined  not  less  than  $5  or  more  than 
$500.®®  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to 
enforce  this  provision  it  has  proved  very  helpful  as  a check  on 
soliciting,  especially  by  agencies  from  outside  the  State,  and  the 
metropolitan  areas  particularly  have  been  enabled  to  prevent 
unqualified  agencies  from  operating. 

Supervision  of  maternity  hospitals. 

Licensing  and  inspection  of  maternity  hospitals  in  Ohio  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  department  of  health.®^  During  the  year 
1932,  194  maternit}^  hospitals  were  licensed,  of  which  19  were  hos- 
pitals established  primarily  to  care  for  unmarried  mothers.  Inspec- 
tions have  been  made  by  a nurse  who  is  mainly  interested  in  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  hospital.  No  special  attention  is  paid  to 
social  policies,  although  every  hospital  is  expected  to  keep  a record 
of  every  child  who  has  gone  from  the  hospital  to  an  adoptive  home 
and  to  abide  by  the  provision  that  prohibits  the  placing  out  of 
children  under  the  age  of  2 years  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  division  of  charities  or  commitment  by  the  juvenile  court.®® 

The  department  of  health  is  required  by  law  to  furnish  each 
maternity  hospital  a record  book  for  registration  of  maternity 
cases,  which  contains  forms  for  entry  of  medical  and  personal  his- 
tory of  the  mother  and  child.  The  record  book  also  contains  the 
laws  of  Ohio  relating  to  maternity  hospitals  and  the  regulations 
adopted  from  time  to  time  for  the  conduct  of  such  hospitals.  A 
skilled  social  worker  could  obtain  valuable  social  information  from 
these  records  if  they  were  completely  filled  out.  No  plan  has  been 
made  in  the  past  for  utilizing  this  information,  however,  and  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  staff  of  the  division  of 
charities  in  planning  a program  for  unmarried  mothers  in  the 
maternity  hospitals. 

Some  maternity  hospitals  in  tlie  State  are  certified  as  child-caring 
agencies  and  therefore  are  visited  by  the  division  of  charities.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  division  that  maternity  hospitals  should 
not  act  as  child-placing  agencies  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit  to 
Ohio  none  were  so  certified. 

Supervision  of  boarding  homes. 

Before  1920  when  the  boarding-home  law  ®®  was  passed  and  the 
State  department  assumed  definite  responsibilities  with  regard  to 

Laws  of  1913,  p.  866  (General  Code  1932,  sec.  13.52-1). 

''^Laws  of  1908,  p.  13  (General  Code  1932,  sec.  6257). 

General  Code  1932,  sec.  1352-13. 

EfiLaws  of  1919  (pt.  2),  p.  1167  (General  Code  1932,  sec.  1352-6). 
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standards,  licensing,  and  tlie  develoiDinent  of  boarding-home  care 
over  the  State,  only  one  agency  in  addition  to  the  State  department 
was  using  boarding  homes.  Ten  years  later  (1930)  50  agencies,  insti- 
tutions. and  courts  were  placing  cliildren  in  boarding  homes.  It  is 
probable  that  this  tremendously  increased  use  of  boarding-home  care 
can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  high  standards  set  by  the  State 
department  for  homes  licensed  to  board  children. 

From  the  beginning  the  division  of  charities  realized  that  it  must 
delegate  part  of  its  authority  for  boarding  homes  if  it  was  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results  without  the  employment  of  a large  State  stafl'. 
Accordingly  in  some  counties  local  social  agencies  have  been  delegated 
as  boarding-home  agencies  with  full  authority  to  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  licenses  and  to  supervise  boarding  homes,  not  oidy 
in  the  counties  in  which  thev  are  located  but  also  in  ad)acent  counties. 
Independent  homes  in  which  children  are  placed  by  their  parents  or 
other  persons  are  also  referred  to  the  supervisory  agencies  when  the 
homes  are  located  in  the  area  under  their  supervision : otherwise  these 
homes  are  the  responsibility  of  the  division  of  charities. 

Before  1933  a special  worker  in  the  division  visited  boarding  homes 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  but  under  the  reorganization 
plan  the  boarding  homes  are  referred  to  the  district  secretaries,  who 
will  assign  them  according  to  location  to  tlie  district  workers  for 
investigation.  The  district  secretarv  makes  the  decision  as  to  licens- 
ing.  but  the  actual  licensing  procedure  is  left  to  the  boarding-home 
clerk  in  the  State  office.  This  clerk  is  responsible  for  issuing  licenses 
and  for  sending  notifications  as  to  annual  renewals  of  licenses.  Dur- 
ing 1933.  2.202  homes  located  in  66  counties  received  licenses. 

Individual  records  have  been  kept  in  the  State  office  for  each 
boarding  home.  These  include  the  ‘dicense  report*’,  which  is  made 
after  the  initial  investigation,  as  well  as  a duplicate  of  the  detailed 
rejDort  made  by  the  agency.  The  following  outline  was  used  in  inves- 
tigating boarding  homes: 

1.  Application : Source  and  object. 

2.  Clearing  bouse  (record  of  existing  data  of  other  agencies). 

3.  Directions  for  reaching  home. 

4.  Home  investigation:  (a)  Community;  (&)  neighborhood:  (c)  house 

(exterior,  interior  i . 

5.  Family:  (a)  Men;  {h)  women;  (c)  children;  (cl)  other  members  of 

household. 

6.  Finances. 

7.  Health  (past  and  present  of  each  member  of  family). 

S.  Interests. 

9.  Child  (age,  sex,  type  desired,  foster  parents'  motive,  plan  for  child, 
interest  in  and  experience  with  children ) . 

10.  General  impression. 

11.  Independent  references. 

12.  Recommendation  for  use  of  home. 

13.  Approved  or  disapproved. 

A few  agencies  that  have  high  standards  have  been  exempted 
from  sending  reports  of  investigations,  because  of  the  large  number 
of  boarding  homes  used.  A license  report  is  required  of  all  agen- 
cies. however,  on  which  additional  information  is  given  when  no 
report  of  investigation  is  made.  A supplementary  report  of  the 
home  is  required  annually  before  the  license  is  renewed.  This  report 
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is  in  the  nature  of  an  evaluation  of  the  home  for  the  year.  The 
following  points  were  included  in  this  report : 

1.  Changes  in  foster  home ; Personnel,  income,  occupations. 

2.  Names  and  ages  of  children  boarding  in  home ; date  of  placements. 

3.  Physical  care  (health;  sleeping  arrangements,  including  time  of 

rising  and  retiring;  cleanliness;  clothing;  diet). 

4.  Education,  recreation,  and  moral  training  (church  and  school  at- 

tendance, religious  training  in  the  home). 

5.  Analysis  of  foster  family. 

6.  Recommendation  for  future  use  (type  of  children  for  whom  adapted; 

when  home  will  be  available  for  another  child). 

7.  Decision  (home  approved,  disapproved,  or  withdrawn  by  foster-home 

committee  or  supervisor). 

8.  Relicense  date:  Number,  age,  and  sex  of  children  for  whom  certified. 

Boarding  houses  operating  independently  of  any  child-caring 
agency  are  required  to  make  a report  to  the  supervising  agency  or, 
if  there  is  none,  to  the  division  of  charities  whenever  a child  is  re- 
ceived or  discharged.  Supervising  agencies  do  not  make  individual 
reports  of  children  but  send  in  a monthly  report  showing  the  status 
of  the  boarding  homes  in  the  area  served  by  the  agency. 

The  division  of  charities  takes  the  responsibility  for  notifying  an 
applicant  for  a license  when  the  license  has  been  disapproved.  In- 
sofar as  it  is  possible,  persons  conducting  homes  not  suited  to  be 
boarding  homes  for  children  are  persuaded  to  give  up  this  work. 
If  this  method  fails  the  cooperation  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  is 
obtained  to  warn  the  persons  operating  the  home  when  they  seem  in- 
clined to  ignore  the  fact  that  they  are  forbidden  to  operate  without 
a license.  The  division  of  charities  has  rarely  found  it  necessary  to 
prosecute  under  the  boarding-home  law,  but  occasionally  local  agen- 
cies have  instituted  prosecutions. 

The  first  standards  for  boarding  homes  in  Ohio  were  drafted  by 
the  State  department  in  1921  and  submitted  to  a few  selected  agen- 
cies before  their  adoption.  Later  a State  advisory  committee  on 
boarding  homes  was  formed  in  order  that  the  division  might  have 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  committee  in 
arriving  at  standards  and  policies  for  the  administration  of  board- 
ing homes  throughout  the  State.  Two  meetings  of  this  committee 
held  in  1929  resulted  in  rules  and  regulations  applying  to  all  agencies 
placing  children  in  boarding  homes. 

Local  foster-home  committees  have  been  used  with  great  success 
in  a few  communities.  Such  a committee  is  composecl  of  a repre- 
sentative from  each  agency  investigating  boarding  homes  in  the 
county,  a physician  or  a nurse  from  a supervising  health  organiza- 
tion, and  representatives  from  such  agencies  as  the  juvenile  court, 
the  council  of  social  agencies,  the  community  welfare  federation,  or 
any  agency  that  the  committee  members  vote  to  have  represented. 
This  committee  reviews  applications  of  foster  homes  for  State 
licenses  and  makes  recommendations  to  the  division  of  charities  as  to 
final  action.  The  committee  is  also  expected  to  act  as  sponsor  for 
community  educational  projects  in  the  value  of  foster-family  care; 
to  study  and  seek  to  improve  methods  and  procedures  in  home  find- 
ing and  investigation  of  foster  families;  to  formulate  principles 
evaluating  foster-home  care;  and  to  study  matters  pertaining  to 
family  life  of  the  placed-out  child.  The  State  department  has  sug- 
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gested  that  a definite  part  of  these  committee  meetings  be  devoted 
to  a discussion  of  principles  and  plans  for  boarding  homes,  in  addi- 
i tion  to  the  time  given  to  considering  individual  homes  for  licenses. 

SERVICES  TO  SPECIAL  GROUPS 

Adoptions. 

The  department  of  public  welfare  has  no  general  responsibility  for 
adoptions,  but  the  court  may  designate  it  as  “next  friend**  to  the  child 
in  order  that  it  may  give  consent  to  adoption  when  there  is  no  legal 
guardian.  *\Vhen  the  division  of  charities  is  so  designated,  its  duty 
is  to  verify  the  allegations  of  the  petitioner  and  to  make  inquiry  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  foster  parents  and  their 
home  are  suitable  for  tlie  child  and  whether  the  child  is  a proper 
subject  for  adoption.^'  During  1932-33  eight  cases  were  referred  for 
“next  friend**  investigations. 

Children  born  out  of  wedlock. 

The  census  reports  show  approximately  2.400  illegitimate  births  in 
Ohio  annually.^®  but  social  responsibility  for  mothers  and  children  is 
left  almost  entirely  to  local  agencies.  According  to  the  law  the  ju- 
venile court  may  commit  an  unmarried  mother  to  State  guardianship 
if  she  is  less  than  18  years  of  age  or  if  she  is  under  21  and  has  pre- 
viouslv  been  made  a ward  of  the  court,  and  mav  commit  the  babv  also 

«.  tv 

if  it  is  believed  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  child. Xo  informa- 
tion was  obtained  as  to  the  number,  but  such  commitments  are  not 
unusual.  One  worker  in  the  division  has  given  the  major  part  of  her 
time  and  attention  to  unmarried  mothers,  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  officially  referred  to  the  department.  During  1933.  95  unmar- 
ried mothers  were  referred  to  the  division  for  assistance.  Fifty-nine 
of  these  were  assigned  to  the  special  worker  in  the  division  and  36  to 
the  districts.  Seventy-three  cases  out  of  the  group  were  still  active 
in  1934.  Most  of  the  cases  referred  represented  mothers  received  for 
care  at  the  maternity  hospitals  in  Columbus,  although  individuals 
and  other  social  agencies  occasionally  called  upon  the  division  for 
help  in  making  plans  for  a mother  and  her  child. 

CARE  OF  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 

INSTITUTIONAL  CARE 

Two  State  institutions  for  delinquent  children  in  Ohio  are  admin- 
istered by  the  department  of  public  welfare.®®  The  boys’  industrial 
school  had  an  average  daily  population  of  837  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1934.  and  the  girls’  industrial  school.  384.  Boys  and 
girls  from  10  to  IT  years  of  age.  inclusive,  may  be  committed  to  these 
institutions  by  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  State.  Commitments  are 
usually  for  1 year,  although  guardianship  may  continue  until  a boy 
or  girl  reaches  the  age  of  21.®^  The  length  of  the  stay  in  the  institu- 
tion is  also  affected  by  parole  policies,  which  differ  somewhat  in  the 
two  schools.  Unsatisfactorv  behavior  in  the  girls’  industrial  school 

General  Code  1932,  sec.  10512—10. 

^ Birth.  Stillbirth,  and  Infant  Mortality  Statistics  for  the  Birth  Registration  Area  of 
the  United  States.  1933,  p.  14.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  1936. 

^General  Code  1932,  secs.  1642.  1(>53.  1841-1,  and  8023. 

General  Code  1932,  secs.  154-57  and  1835. 

General  Code  1932,  secs.  1652,  1653-1,  2083,  2084,  and  2084-1. 
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adds  to  the  length  of  commitment,  whereas  good  behavior  at  the  boys’ 
industrial  school  takes  time  off  the  year  for  which  a boy  has  been 
committed. 

Each  superintendent  has  sole  responsibility  for  the  program  of  the 
school  under  his  charge  and  for  the  methods  of  discipline  and  train- 
ing that  are  used.®^  No  provision  has  been  made  for  advisory  serv- 
ice to  the  schools,  except  in  institutional  administration,  although 
some  assistance  in  special  projects  has  been  given  by  other  State  de- 
partments and  by  the  division  of  charities  and  the  bureau  of  juvenile 
research.  The  academic  work  done  in  the  State  institutions  follows 
the  school  system  of  the  State  and  is  approved  by  the  department  of 
education.  The  bureau  of  juvenile  research  supervises  the  work  of 
the  psychologists  serving  the  schools,  who  have  been  considered  to  be 
on  the  staff  of  the  bureau  although  their  salaries  were  paid  from 
school  funds.  In  addition,  some  of  the  research  projects  undertaken 
by  the  bureau  have  involved  close  cooperation  with  the  schools.®® 
The  division  of  charities  has  also  cooperated  with  both  schools  at 
various  times  in  providing  service  for  children.  An  illustration  of 
this  was  the  division’s  acceptance  of  guardianship  and  supervision  of 
homeless  boys  who  needed  placement  in  foster  homes  on  release  from 
the  institution.  This  service  was  carried  out  for  a short  time  only, 
as  reduced  appropriations  necessitated  a reduction  in  the  staff  of  the 
division. 

Each  school  conducts  its  own  parole  work.  Recommendations  for 
parole  are  based  largely  on  time  served  in  the  institution  as  affected 
by  the  credit  system  for  good  conduct.  Recommendations  are  sent 
to  the  director  of  the  department  of  public  welfare,  who  has  the  final 
decision  in  the  matter.®^  At  both  schools  the  parole  staff  has  been 
inadequate,  with  the  result  that  visits  cannot  always  be  made  to  the 
home  before  a child  is  released  and  that  intensive  parole  supervision 
is  impossible  because  of  the  large  case  loads  carried.  The  length  of 
parole  varies,  as  the  superintendent  of  each  institution  determines 
when  a child’s  parole  shall  be  terminated. 

OTHER  SERVICES  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 

There  has  been  no  close  integration  of  State  services  for  delinquent 
children,  such  as  might  have  developed  under  the  central  admin- 
istration of  services  for  children  that  was  proposed  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  economy  in  the  public  service  in  1929.  The  State  industrial 
schools  have  called  upon  the  juvenile  courts  for  assistance  in  making 
investigations,  but  no  definite  program  has  been  developed  for  ex- 
tending parole  services  through  the  assistance  of  local  agencies.  The 
bureau  of  juvenile  research  has  made  a few  studies  in  the  delinquency 
field,  but  no  comprehensive  research  projects  have  been  undertaken. 

Although  the  department  of  public  welfare  has  had  general  re- 
sponsibility for  supervision  of  probation  and  parole  since  1925,®®  and 
a division  of  probation  and  parole  was  created  in  1929,  there  has  been 
practically  no  State  supervision  of  juvenile  probation  or  of  the  work 
of  the  juvenile  courts.  Detention  homes  were  included  in  the  insti- 
tutions visited  by  the  division  of  charities  for  a time,  but  such  visits 

General  Code  1932,  secs.  154—57  and  1842. 

General  Code  1932,  secs.  1841-2  to  1841-3. 

^ General  Code  1932,  secs.  2091  and  2112—1. 

^ General  Code  1932,  sec,  1871-1  ; Laws  of  1925,  p.  426. 
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I were  discontinued  because  of  the  antagonism  of  the  courts  to  super- 
j vision  that  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  court's  prerogatives. 

! Under  the  law  the  department  may  require  reports  from  probation 
1 and  parole  officers  supervising  children,  but  this  has  not  been  done, 
since  responsibility  was  removed  from  the  division  of  charities.®® 

CARE  OF  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  AND  PROBLEM  CHILDREN 

INSTITUTIONAL  SERVICES 

Ohio  has  three  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  one  for  the 
epileptic.  Ohio  stands  sixth  among  the  States  in  the  number  of 
feeble-minded  and  epileptic  persons  in  institutions  (10.5  per  10,000 
of  the  general  population  in  1932).  No  figures  were  available 
showing  the  number  of  children  in  the  three  institutions  or  among 
the  approximately  1,500  persons  on  the  waiting  list,  but  institutional 
facilities  for  mentally  defective  children  were  known  to  be  inade- 
quate. Superintendents  of  the  institutions  have  refused  to  admit 
children  under  6 years  of  age,  and  it  has  therefore  been  necessary 
for  the  division  of  charities  to  accept  a few  of  these  children  for 
care.  Formerly  such  children  were  committed  to  the  division  as 
dependent,  but  the  plan  in  effect  in  1931  was  to  have  them  declared 
feeble-minded  by  the  probate  court  and  then  assigned  to  the  division 
until  such  time  as  thev  could  be  admitted  to  one  of  the  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded.  In  Februarv  1931  the  division  had  IT  such 
children  under  care.  Formerlv  the  division  continued  to  carrv  as 
active  the  cases  of  children  vlio  had  been  committed  to  it  and  ^vere 
later  transferred  to  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  but  a 
ruling  of  the  attorney  general  has  made  it  possible  to  discharge  this 
group  after  admission  to  the  institution. 

No  parole  facilities  for  the  feeble-minded  have  been  developed, 
and  no  supervision  was  being  provided  for  the  1,180  persons  whose 
names  remained  on  the  books  of  the  institutions  at  the  end  of  1932 
and  who  were  awav  from  the  institutions.  A studv  of  the  institu- 

%/  «y 

tion  populations  was  contemplated  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  institutions  might  be  released,  making  it  possible  to  admit 
persons  from  the  waiting  list.  However,  until  provision  is  made 
for  continued  supervision  of  paroled  feeble-minded  persons  by  State 
or  local  agents  the  possible  success  of  an  extensive  parole  program 
seems  doubtful. 

The  State  has  accepted  no  responsibility  for  aiding  school  dis- 
tricts to  maintain  special  classes  for  the  subnormal,  nor  does  it 
provide  any  special  supervision  through  the  department  of  educa- 
tion of  such  classes  as  have  been  established  by  local  communities. 
Despite  this  fact  26  cities  of  population  ranging  from  2,500  to  more 
than  100,000  reported  special  classes  for  the  mentally  handicapped 
in  which  5,760  children  were  enrolled  in  1933-31.®’' 

® General  Code  1932,  sec.  1871-1 ; Laws  of  1925,  p.  426. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Ohio  Institute,  the  Ohio  Probation  Association 
(a  voluntary  group  composed  of  probation  officers  and  juvenile-court  judges)  has  been 
enabled  to  carry  on  an  active  program,  which  has  had  as  its  purpose  the  raising  of 
standards  of  work  of  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  State  and  the  building  up  of  a spirit  of 
cooperation  among  agencies  that  deal  with  children  in  trouble,  to  the  end  that  the  court 
should  be  used  only  as  a last  resort. 

^ Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  1933—34,  pp.  158,  161,  165,  169.  Being  chapter 
III  of  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  1932-34,  Bulletin  1935,  no.  2. 
Washington,  1936. 
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DIAGNOSTIC  SERVICES 

Examination  of  cliildren  who  are  considered  mentally  deficient 
or  who  have  had  conduct  difficulties  is  made  by  the  bureau  of  ju- 
venile research.  The  bureau  maintains  a home  in  which  children 
may  be  kept  for  study,  which  is  known  as  the  cottage.  The  cottage 
has  a capacity  of  120  (TO  boys  and  50  girls),  but  the  usual  population 
is  less  than  100.  There  were  85  children  in  the  cottage  on  the  day 
the  Children’s  Bureau  representative  visited  it.  Admission  is  usu- 
ally limited  to  children  from  5 to  18  years  of  age. 

The  bureau  classifies  its  services  as  of  three  types : 

( 1 ) Cottage  service : For  children  sent  to  the  cottage  and  held  for 

observation  during  a period  of  3 weeks  to  6 months. 

(2)  Central  clinic  service:  For  children  attending  the  regular  clinic 

held  twice  a week  at  the  bureau  (before  1933  about  12  children 
could  be  examined  at  each  clinic). 

(3)  Field  services,  which  include: 

(a)  Work  at  the  State  institutions  for  children. 

(h)  School  clinics  held  on  request  of  school  officials  to  examine 
children  recommended  for  special  class  instruction. 

(c)  Clinics  conducted  in  different  counties  to  serve  the  juvenile 
courts. 

Becaiise  of  a reduction  in  staff  all  field  clinics  were  discontinued 
during  1933.  and  only  one  weekly  clinic  was  held  at  the  bureau, 
which  provided  for  the  examination  of  not  more  than  six  children 
a week.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  December  31,  1933,  a total  of 
723  children  had  been  examined  by  the  bureau  staff.  This  was  a 
79 -percent  decrease  from  the  number  examined  in  1931,  when  3,070 
children  were  seen  at  the  field  clinics.  Of  the  723  cases,  451  were 
cottage  cases  and  272  were  clinic  cases. 

Children  are  sent  to  the  cottage  in  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  By 
commitment  from  the  juvenile  courts,  which  during  1933  com- 
mitted 320  children  to  the  bureau  for  observation;  (2)  by  referral 
from  children’s  homes,  social  agencies,  public  ancl  private  schools, 
and  parents  or  legal  guardians  (104  cases  in  1933)  ; (3)  by  transfer 
from  State  institutions  and  agencies  under  the  administration  of 
the  department  of  public  welfare  (27  cases  in  1933). 

Seventy-one  counties  made  use  of  the  cottage  and  clinic  facilities 
in  1933.  All  commitments  to  the  bureau  are  temporary,  and  when 
study  of  the  child  is  completed  he  is  returned  to  the  court  making 
the  commitment  with  recommendations  for  future  treatment,  which 
may  include  commitment  to  the  division  of  charities.  No  charge 
is  made  to  the  counties  for  services  or  maintenance,  although  the 
statute  permits  it.  Because  of  the  excessive  demands  made  on  the 
bureau  by  Franklin  County,  in  which  it  is  located,  and  by  a few 
other  adjacent  counties,  a quota  system  was  being  considered.  This 
would  make  possible  a more  equitable  distribution  of  service  through- 
out the  State. 

Each  child  admitted  to  the  cottage  is  given  a complete  medical 
examination,  with  routine  laboratory  tests.  Children  with  venereal 
diseases  are  given  treatments,  and  minor  illnesses  are  cared  for  at 
the  cottage  hospital,  but  no  surgery  is  attempted.  If  surgical  treat- 
ment is  necessary  before  the  problems  of  a child  can  be  properly 
diagnosed,  the  child  may  be  sent  to  a local  hospital,  but  otherwise 
the  bureau  only  recommends  the  surgical  treatment  indicated  by 
the  examination  and  leaves  the  actual  treatment  to  the  agency  which 
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I lias  referred  the  child  for  examination.  The  Columbus  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  has  occasionally  been  used  for  additional  study 
! of  children  who  have  psychoses  or  nervous  diseases. 

Psychometric  tests  are  given  to  every  child  to  determine  his  in- 
tellectual ability  and  stability,  and  personality  studies  are  made  to 
determine  the  attitudes  of  the  child  and  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
past  experience. 

i Children  received  as  “cottage  cases”  are  housed  in  a modern  fire- 
proof building  with  two  wings,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  workers  avIio,  although  not  trained 
persons,  are  supervised  closely  in  their  handling  of  the  children  by 
I the  cottage  siiperAusors  and  the  bureau  staff.  The  superAusors  of  the 
j cottage  submit  reports  at  least  once  a Aveek  concerning  the  behaAuor  of 
I each  child,  and  outstanding  changes  in  behaAuor  are  reported  immedi- 
ately. Such  information  is  placed  in  the  permanent  case  record  of 
the  child  for  the  use  of  the  medical  and  psychological  staff.  In  addi- 
tion, members  of  the  staff  Ausit  the  cottages  and  observe  at  first  hand 
the  reactions  of  the  children  under  A^arious  circumstances. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  the  program  of  acthuties  for  the  children 
Avas  decidedly  restricted.  Xo  regular  school  Avork  Avas  proAuded,  nor 
was  there  a Avell-organized  recreation  program.  The  children  helped 
Avith  the  household  tasks  and  of  course  spent  much  time  under  obser- 
A^ation  of  the  bureau  specialists.  Their  free  time  Avas  spent  under  the 
general  supeiwision  of  the  cottage  supervisors  in  free  play  on  the 
playground  or  in  the  rooms  assigned  for  this  purpose  in  the  cottage. 

The  bureau  undertakes  no  social  serAUce  directly.  EA^ery  agency 
referring  a child  is  expected  to  send  in  adA’ance  of  the  child’s  ad- 
mission a complete  social  and  personal  history  prepared  in  accord- 
ance Avith  an  outline  adopted  by  the  diAUsion  of  charities,  the  girls’ 
industrial  school,  the  boys’  industrial  school,  and  the  bureau.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  study  the  child  is  returned  to  the  agency  Avith 
recommendations,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  bureau  ceases. 

In  a feAv  instances  the  bureau  has  giA^en  psychological  tests  to 
adults,  but  only  in  connection  Avith  a child  Avho  is  being  studied.  No 
mental-testing  serAuce  is  aA^ailable  in  the  rural  districts,  except  when 
special  examiners  are  called  in  by  the  probate  court  for  particular 
cases. 

• CARE  OF  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

A sincere  and  actiA^e  interest  in  crippled  children  has  been  main- 
tained in  Ohio  since  1919,  the  year  that  marks  the  organization  of 
the  Ohio  Society  for  Crippled  "Children  and  the  passage  of  the  act 
authorizing  the  board  of  State  charities  to  make  proAUsion  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  education  of  dependent  crippled  children  com- 
mitted to  it  by  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  State.  Au  amendment  to 
this  laAA^  in  1921  proAuded  that  the  expense  of  care,  treatment,  and 
education  be  referred  to  the  county  from  AAdiich  the  child  Avas  com- 
mitted.®® According  to  the  law,  application  for  care,  treatment,  and 
education  must  be  made  to  the  juA^enile  court,  which  clecides  upon  the 
need  for  care  and  the  ability  of  the  parents  to  proAude  suitable  medi- 

fLaws  of  1919,  p.  134,  and  Laws  of  1921,  p.  362  (General  Code  1932,  secs.  1352-8  to 
13o2-ll). 
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cal  and  surgical  treatment.  If  the  court  finds  the  child  in  need  of 
treatment  by  the  State,  it  may  then  commit  the  child  to  the  division 
of  charities  for  the  period  necessary  for  treatment.  The  commitment 
can  be  renewed  annually  over  a period  of  years  if  the  child’s  condition 
warrants  continued  care. 

Until  1929  the  work  for  crippled  children  was  carried  on  as  a func- 
tion of  the  child-care  bureau,  but  the  steady  growth  of  this  work 
made  it  desirable  to  have  a separate  bureau  for  crippled  children, 
and  this  was  accomplished  in  the  reorganization  of  the  division.  In 
1934  the  crippled  children’s  bureau  was  directed  by  a registered  nurse 
with  special  orthopedic  training.  A staff  of  four  registered  nurses 
was  employed.  Although  only  one  of  these  had  orthopedic  training, 
all  were  public-health  nurses  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
bureau  for  many  years  and  understood  thoroughly  the  needs  of 
crippled  children. 

A professional  advisory  committee  composed  of  five  orthopedic 
physicians  from  the  various  cities  of  the  State  was  appointed  by  the 
department  soon  after  the  work  for  crippled  children  was  started. 
These  men  serve  without  pay  and  are  appointed  for  indefinite  terms. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  advisory  board  to  meet  more  frequently 
when  the  work  was  new  than  it  did  later.  New  policies  are  still 
referred  to  it.  The  advisory  board  gives  advice,  about  brace  shops 
and  hospitals  and  about  unusual  operations  needed  by  the  children 
and  passes  upon  the  qualifications  of  physicians  applying  for  recogni- 
tion as  orthopedists. 

All  State  work  for  crippled  children  is  carried  on  by  approved 
physicians,  and  the  hospitals  used  by  the  crippled  children’s  bureau 
usually  have  an  approved  orthopedic  surgeon  as  a member  of  the 
staff.  In  1934,  33  orthopedic  doctors  and  31  hospitals  in  various 
sections  of  the  State  were  treating  children  committed  for  care. 
Accepted  hospitals  must  be  well  equipped  to  care  for  orthopedic 
cases  with  such  necessary  equipment  as  sun  porches,  physiotherapy 
departments,  and  special  wards  for  children. 

Under  a well-planned  system  the  bureau  of  crippled  children 
receives  information  of  the  whereabouts  of  children  needing  its  serv- 
ices. School  enumerators  are  required  by  law  to  report  on  a special 
list  crippled  children  between  the  ages  of  1 and  21.  A duplicate 
copy  of  the  list  of  crippled  children  that  is  sent  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  must  be  sent  to  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court,  who  in  turn  is  required  to  send  a copy  to  the  health  commis- 
sioner of  each  health  district  in  his  county.  It  is  then  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  health  commissioner  to  have  an  examination  made  of 
each  crippled  child  on  the  list  within  60  days  and  to  make  a report 
to  the  State  department  of  health  and  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court.®®  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  registration  on  the  birth 
certificate  of  any  deformity  apparent  at  birth.  In  addition  to  these 
sources  of  information  the  nurses  from  the  crippled  children’s  bureau 
attend  the  orthopedic  clinics  held  at  the  general  hospitals  throughout 
the  State.  Public-health  nurses  in  the  local  communities  cooperate 
closely  with  the  bureau  and  report  cases  known  to  them,  in  addition 


69  General  Code  1932,  secs.  7795,  7803,  and  7803-1. 

'^9  By  an  administrative  order  of  the  State  director  of  public  health,  March  1926. 
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to  assisting  in  general  educational  work.  As  a result  few  children 
needing  special  care  fail  to  receive  assistance. 

After  commitment  to  the  department  of  public  welfare  a child 
is  placed  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  selected  orthopedic  surgeons, 
preferably  the  one  who  first  examined  him,  who  places  him  in 
one  of  the  approved  hospitals,  usually  the  one  nearest  his  own  home, 
and  assumes  charge  of  the  case.  When  hospital  treatment  is  no 
longer  necessary,  the  child  may  be  sent  to  a convalescent  home  or  to 
a well-selected  boarding  home,  or  returned  to  his  own  home."^^ 

Follow-up  work  after  the  child  leaves  the  hospital  is  conducted  by 
local  public-health  nurses  under  the  direction  of  the  staff  nurses  from 
the  bureau.  The  State  has  been  divided  into  districts,  each  with  a 
staff  nurse  in  charge.  As  each  nurse  had,  in  1934,  more  than  300 
children  under  her  supervision,  it  was  essential  to  have  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  persons  caring  for  the  child  as  well  as  with  the  local 
health  nurses.  Home  visits  are  made  on  the  average  of  every  3 or 
4 months. 

All  expenses  for  care,  treatment,  and  appliances  were  paid  from 
a State  revolving  fund,  rotary  fund  B,  which  in  1933  was  $80,000. 
Counties  have  been  slow  with  their  reimbursements,  however,  so  that 
on  February  1,  1934,  there  was  $63,946.56  outstanding  on  the  “very 
delinquent”  list.  It  was  not  unusual  for  parents  to  pa}^  all  or  part 
of  the  expense  for  care,  but  such  payments  were  made  to  the  counties 
instead  of  the  State  and  no  record  of  the  amount  so  received  was 
available.  During  1933  a total  of  $242,530.19  was  expended  through 
the  department  of  public  welfare  for  care  and  treatment  of  crippled 
children.  The  entire  cost  of  administration  was  paid  from  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  division  of  charities.'^^^ 

The  attitude  of  the  bureau  is  well  expressed  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  one  of  its  reports : 

From  a purely  business  standpoint  every  effort  should  be  made  to  give 
these  [crippled]  children  the  advantage  of  the  most  skilled  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  and  of  the  best  educational  advantages  in  order  to  make 
them  self-supporting  men  and  women  instead  of  helpless  dependents  and 
objects  of  pity.  The  crippled  child  today  is  treated  as  the  normal  child  is 
treated.  He  is  made  to  feel  independent  and  that  he  must  prepare  himself 
for  some  vocational  work  for  a livelihood.  We  are  trying  to  discourage  the 
idea  that  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  in  life  but  to  sell  pencils  on  the  street, 
or  beg,  and  to  feel  that  the  world  owes  him  a living."^^ 

Tlte  number  of  children  received  for  care  under  the  provisions 
of  the  crippled  children’s  law  had  reached  4,683  by  February  1, 
1934.  Of  these  3,157  had  been  discharged,  leaving  1,526  children 
under  care. 

Close  cooperation  is  maintained  between  the  division  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  State  department  of  education  and  the  crippled  children’s 
bureau.  Practically  all  children  are  referred  to  the  division  of 
rehabilitation  at  or  before  the  time  of  discharge.  The  rehabilitation 
department  prefers  to  have  the  names  of  crippled  children  before 
their  graduation  from  high  school,  but  the  completion  of  a high- 

General  Code  1932,  sec.  1352—8. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  Federal  funds  are  made  available  to  assist  the  States 
in  the  development  of  services  for  crippled  children,  and  Ohio  is  participating  in  this 
program. 

■^2  The  Crippled  Child ; the  Ohio  Plan  for  Care,  Treatment,  and  Education,  p.  17. 
Division  of  Charities,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Columbus,  January  1931. 
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school  course  is  considered  an  important  prerequisite  to  vocational 
training. 

Generous  provision  has  been  made  for  special  classes  for  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  in  Ohio.  In  the  school  year  1933-34,  31  cities  had 
special  classes  for  crippled  children  in  the  city  school  systems.  This 
is  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  cities  in  the  United  States 
that  had  such  classes.  In  7 of  these  31  cities  and  in  1 other  city, 
classes  were  also  conducted  in  hospitals.  For  that  school  year  the 
enrollment  of  crippled  children  in  classes  of  city  school  systems 
was  1,208  and  in  hospital  classes  1,013,  making  a total  of  2.221.'^® 
In  addition  more  than  300  crippled  children  received  instruction  at 
home  during  the  school  year.  When  it  is  impossible  to  transport 
children  from  their  own  homes  to  special  classes  the  department  of 
education  may  pay  board  for  them  in  a home  near  the  class. 

In  order  to  have  a special  class  there  must  be  eight  children  in  the 
school  district  needing  such  provision.  The  State  is  then  author- 
ized to  pay  as  much  as  $300  a year  more  than  the  cost  of  education 
in  regular  school  classes  for  each  child  in  such  special  classes.  The 
average  per-capita  cost  of  educating  a crippled  child  in  79  cities 
of  the  United  States  in  1931-32  was  found  to  be  about  $200.'^^  For 
the  biennium  1931-33  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education  paid 
the  school  districts  about  $145  a year  for  each  child  in  the  special 
classes,  but  there  was  a possibility  that  the  legislature  might  make 
a supplementary  appropriation  sufficient  to  permit  additional  pay- 
ments up  to  the  $300  limit.  For  children  attending  special  classes 
outside  the  school  district  in  which  they  live,  the  home  district  pays 
the  usual  cost  of  education  and  the  outside  district  receives  the 
State  grant  in  aid.  In  one  county  (Tuscarawas)  a county  class 
for  crippled  children  has  been  organized. 

BLIND  CHILDREN 

In  1934  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  had  four  nurses 
whose  major  duty  was  the  prevention  of  blindness.  The  nurses  pro- 
mote clinics  for  eye  examinations  when  the  situation  in  any  com- 
munity seems  to  warrant  such  action.  The  commission  nurses  work 
closely  with  the  department  of  education  in  the  organization  of 
Braille  and  sight-saving  classes. 

Day-school  work  for  blind  and  partially  blind  children  in  Ohio 
has  been  outstanding  not  only  because  of  the  extent  to  whicli  special 
classes  have  been  provided  but  also  because  of  the  high  standards 
attained.  In  1933-34,  three  Ohio  cities  had  Braille  classes  in  which 
45  persons  were  enrolled,  and  25  cities  had  sight-saving  classes  in 
which  the  enrollment  was  943.  These  classes  were  supervised  by  the 
assistant  director  of  the  division  for  the  physically  handicapped 
in  the  department  of  education  and  by  two  supervisors,  one  from 
the  Cincinnati  school  system  and  one  from  the  Cleveland  school 
system,  who  gave  part  of  their  time  to  State  supervision.  It  was  felt 
that  by  this  practice  the  work  throughout  the  State  had  been  greatly 

Reported  by  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education  in  a letter  to  the  Children’s 
Bureau. 
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unified  and  the  city  classes  received  the  same  type  of  supervision 
as  classes  in  the  smaller  centers.  In  two  counties  (Greene  and 
Ottawa)  county  unit  classes  have  been  organized.  State  regulations 
for  organization  of  these  classes  and  for  grants  in  aid  for  their 
support  are  identical  with  regulations  for  crippled  children,  although 
for  the  whole  United  States  the  average  cost  of  educating  a blind 
child  in  a special  class  is  about  $350  a year.  The  cost  for  a partially- 
seeing  child  has  been  found  to  be  about  $200.'"  In  Ohio  the  State 
per-capita  cost  for  educating  a blind  child  was  $110.70  in  1933-31, 
plus  a local  cost  of  approximately  $65  per  child,  making  a total  of 
$175.70.^*  ^ _ 

The  residential  school  for  the  blind  in  Ohio  was  established  in 
1837  and  was  the  first  State  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  Administration  of  this  school  was  transferred  from  the 
department  of  public  welfare  to  the  department  of  education  in 
1927.®®  By  this  action  all  education  for  blind  children  was  brought 
under  a single  administration.  A closer  relationship  between  the 
institution  and  the  day-school  program  for  the  blind  seemed  desir- 
able. The  capacity  of  the  State  school  for  the  blind  is  260,  and 
the  enrollment  for  the  school  year  1933-34  was  230.  The  per-capita 
cost  of  $600  for  education  and  maintenance  was  met  entirely  from  the 
annual  State  appropriation  of  $127,500  in  that  year. 

DEAF  CHILDREN 

Special  class  facilities  for  deaf  children  have  lagged  behind  those 
for  blind  children.  The  legal  provisions  for  these  classes  are  much 
the  same  as  those  for  crippled  and  blind  children.  State  aid  for 
deaf  children  is  limited  to  $300  per  child  for  the  school  year.  Only 
15  cities  had  special  classes  for  the  deaf;  the  enrollment  in  such  classes 
was  472  in  1933-34.  Two  of  these  classes  were  county  units.  The 
slow  development  of  these  classes  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
special  supervisor  of  day-school  classes  for  the  deaf  has  been  provided 
by  the  State  department  of  education.  Plans  were  under  way  to 
remedy  this  situation,  however.  The  per-capita  cost  of  day-school 
education  for  deaf  children  in  the  United  States  averages  about 
$350.®^  The  State  cost  in  Ohio  in  1933-34  was  $144.24,  plus  approxi- 
mately $65  for  the  local  cost,  making  a total  of  $209.24  for  each  deaf 
child.®- 

The  residential  school  for  the  deaf  was  the  first  State  benevolent 
institution  in  Ohio.  It  was  opened  in  1829  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating deaf  persons  who  could  not  be  educated  in  the  public  schools.®® 
The  age  at  which  pupils  may  be  received  and  the  length  of  time  they 
may  attend  is  determined  by  the  director  of  education  and  the  super- 
intendent of  the  school,  in  accordance  with  the  health,  habits,  tem- 

The  Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  p.  13.  Being  chapter  VI  of  the  Biennial 
Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  1930—1932,  Bulletin,  1938,  no.  2.  Washington, 
1933. 

Reported  by  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education  in  a letter  to  the  Children’s 
Bureau. 

Laws  of  1837,  p.  116. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  December  31,  1928,  p.  18.  Columbus,  1928. 
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Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  1930-1932,  Bulletin,  1933,  no.  2.  Washington, 
1933. 
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Bureau. 

Laws  of  1827,  p.  87  (General  Code  1932,  secs.  1872  to  1878). 
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perament,  and  mental  qualifications  of  tlie  individual.  The  capacity 
of  the  school  is  500  and  the  enrollment  for  1933-34,  including  day 
pupils,  was  518.  The  per-capita  cost  of  education  and  maintenance 
at  the  school  is  $373.29,  paid  entirely  from  the  State  appropriation, 
which  for  1934  amounted  to  $204,084. 

The  administration  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  was  also  transferred 
to  the  State  department  of  education  in  1927,®^  but  a lack  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  institution  and  the  day-school  classes  persisted  in 
spite  of  the  close  administrative  relationship. 

Laws  of  1927,  p.  358  (General  Code  1932,  sees.  154-46  and  154-57.) 
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